by Kheven LaGrone 


n January 2016, the Oakland City 

Council declared a shelter crisis. 

They acknowledged that a significant 

number of Oakland citizens had no 
ability to obtain housing in the city. The 
City Council then gave the City 
Administrator 15 days to open up the 
Lake Merritt Garden Center or some other 
facility as a temporary shelter. 

Then in April 2016, the City Council 
voted to adopt “Love Life” as the city’s 
motto. It was another way of saying “love 
thy neighbor.” The council hoped this 
new motto would help spread brotherly- 
sisterly love throughout the city. This 


would help reduce violence by humaniz- 
ing the “new” Oakland. 


How would these two council actions 
impact Tim Banks, a homeless man whom 
the City had removed from the encamp- 
ment at Lake Merritt that neighbored a 
luxury high-rise apartment building? 

Because Banks was homeless and lived 
in the encampment at the foot of 
Lakeshore Avenue, people walking 
around the lake, as well as some people 
living in the nearby luxury high-rise, 
openly dehumanized him to his face. They 
let him know that he was disdained and 
unloved. This hurt him. 

“They think we’re trash, filthy and 
unsanitary,” he told me. “They told me that 
I made the area look bad because of my cir- 
cumstance. They said, ‘You shouldn’t be 
here.’ They asked me, ‘Isn’t there some- 
where else where you could set up camp?” 

Banks was especially humiliated when 
the City chased him and others out of the 
encampment, as if they were intruders or 
vermin. City officials came out and gave 
them 24 hours to leave. It was winter. Even 
though the Oakland City Council was dis- 
cussing the declaration of a shelter crisis, 
the City didn’t offer him or the other home- 
less people anywhere else to go. 

City officials just told them to leave, 
and then came back with the police to 
remove those who wouldn’t leave. The 
police intimidated homeless people. 
Homeless people didn’t want trouble. 
They didn’t want to go to jail. The home- 
less citizens didn’t know where to go, but 
they moved without protest. 

At the time, Tim Banks had a tent at 
the Lake Merritt encampment. He asked 
the City for a one-day extension because 
he had to go to work. When he returned 
from work the next day, the City had 
taken his tent. He was told that he could 
retrieve it, but he didn’t know exactly 
where it was being stored and he couldn’t 
take the time off from work. 
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The City told Banks that he was being 
displaced because of complaints coming 
from some people living in the nearby 
luxury high-rise apartments. I spoke to 
people at the City about shutting down the 
Lake Merritt encampment. They sympa- 
thized with the people in the encampment, 
but they had to respond to the complaints 
from people living in the high-rise and 
people walking around the lake. 

Many complained in the social media. 
They posted pictures of the encampment 
with dehumanizing, vilifying comments. 
Because homeless people had no access to 
social media, they could not defend them- 


selves. In effect, they were voiceless. 
Banks moved to another encampment in 
San Francisco, until San Francisco shut it 


down too. My contacts in the City of 
Oakland explained the problems that result 
from clearing encampments without giving 
the people somewhere else to go. They 
move to other encampments, and this may 
heighten tension and anxiety. 

Established encampments offer the 
people some security because they know 
each other and have social bonds. By clos- 
ing the encampments, the City sends the 
people to other encampments where they 
are strangers. This causes disruption and 
fear. (Note: The people I spoke to at the 
City of Oakland supported my writing this 
essay. They felt it was important to 
humanize the people living in the Lake 
Merritt encampment.) | 

Those complaints about the homeless 
encampments placed Oakland officials in a 
quandary. Should the City enforce the bul- 
lying of its most powerless and vulnerable 
communities? Or should the City promote 
a culture of human kindness and brother- 
ly/sisterly love as a part of curbing violence 
citywide? Does Oakland value the few 
people who can afford to pay rents of up to 
$5300 per month more than their neighbors 
living nearby in the Lake Merritt encamp- 
ment? If so, what other groups are deval- 
ued in the “new” Oakland? Does the “new” 
Oakland value newcomers more than long- 
time residents? 

With nowhere else to go, some homeless 
people returned to live in the Lake Merritt 
encampment. Some new homeless people 
moved in as well. People walking around 
the lake, as well as some people living in 
the high-rise apartments, complained to the 
city again. Soon, the City kicked homeless 
people out of the encampment again. Some 
would return and the cycle repeated. 

Ironically, as part of the declaration of 
a shelter crisis, Oakland was to find city 
property to use as shelter. Lake Merritt is 


Occupants of this luxurious high-rise near Lake Merritt pressured Photo by Kheven 
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“Urban Camping.” A homeless person in Oakland makes a home from 
a bench and a blanket. Many survive by becoming very resourceful. 
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Youth Spirit Artworks Brings Art to the Streets 


by Lydia Gans 


oung people from Youth Spirit 

Artworks (YSA) are once again 

appearing at markets in the East 
Bay selling colorful T-shirts, tote bags 
and other products they have created. The 
artists and the sales teams all are young 
people enrolled in programs at YSA on 
Alcatraz Avenue in Berkeley. 

Youth Spirit Artworks offers studio 
space, art materials, and programs in cre- 
ating art, along with training in arts-relat- 
ed jobs for low-income and homeless 
young people, ages 15 to 25. 

The youth can choose programs in 
three different areas: 1) A fine arts pro- 
gram for creating art. 2) A community art 
program that creates murals, tiling bol- 
lards, and various other projects to 
improve and beautify neighborhoods. 3) 
An art entrepreneurship program to engage 
youth in marketing the art locally and give 
them an opportunity to learn about busi- 
ness, finance and managing money. 

Berkeley High School junior Onynex 
Johnson is an artist who has created YSA 
T-shirt designs. “What we do here at YSA 
is give people the opportunity to be entre- 

preneurs, take their designs and get people 
to see our work,” he says. “So I’m utiliz- 
ing YSA to screen print my shirts, go out 
and sell and get my name and my brand 
out there.” 

Johnson talks about his dream. By 
“making my own brand I can make as 
much money as I possibly can so I can get 
on to college,” he explains. “It’s hard out 
there for a young black man and so I’m 
trying to get my name out there as soon as 
I possibly can so I can start pursuing my 
dream — to take my art and put it with 
science and be able to create a company 
that I can own and be proud of,” 


The entrepreneurship program began 
running outdoor sales three years ago by 


constructing an Art Cart and taking tote 
bags and other products designed by YSA 
artists to sell in front of the Berkeley 
Bowl. That turned out to be popular with 


Khalil Kelly and Onynex Johnson are creating art and working to 
expand art sales for Youth Spirit Artworks in Berkelely. 


the shoppers and provided some needed 
income for the young people. They are 
now involved in a sales expansion project 
to set up in more locations and involve 


more of the youth, not just artists who 
have their works to sell, but those who are 
interested in business training. 


A team of 12 YSA youth have devel- 
oped an impressive and comprehensive 
program to carry out the project, provid- 
ing income-producing jobs for eight low- 
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income and homeless young people. (And 
that is only a start. They will increase the 
number as they gain experience.) 

Brandon Pritzkat is a senior artist man- 
aging the project. He explains how they 


are organizing it. “Eight youth go out 
every week, three times a week, selling a 


sales kit each time,” he says. 

“The kits consist of three T-shirts and 
two tote bags. (At $20 for each item) they 
sell $300 worth of retail inventory every 


week, taking home a 50 percent commis- 
sion of $150 a week. In the course of a 
summer’s work they will be able to earn 
money for school or other expenses.” 

The Art Cart is now used for training 
but no longer taken out to the sales loca- 
tions. The eight sellers with their sales 
kits work out their own transportation to 
any one of the 10 area locations that they 
have collectively decided on. 

Decisions on the designs on the shirts 
and tote bags are arrived at by consensus 
of the entire team. Brandon describes the 
process. “The content of all the merchan- 
dise in the program is designed by the 
youth who participate in YSA and we 
vote on which content will be printed on 
the merchandise. The idea we have so far 
is different designs that are featured each 
month. So we’ll be having new inventory 
every month — so new T-shirts and new 
bags every month.” 

One of the three designs will deal with 
a social or community issue of concern to 
the young people, or a campaign that they 
are involved in; for example, concern for 
Syrian refugees or Black History month. 

One of the next products will focus on 
gentrification and displacement. “It’s a 
way for us to bring up the relevant issues 
in our lives, and also to reflect the impor- 
tance of those issues to the community,” 
says Brandon. 

Sally Hindman, executive director of 
Youth Spirit Artworks, mentions another 
important aspect of the sales project. Its 
venue is in the streets, not inside a store. 

“We're excited about impacting and 
entering the Bay Area-street sale land- 
scape,” she says. “Through their art work, 
the sellers can reach the public directly. 
We need all of the avenues possible for 
homeless and under-served people to have 
their voices and their messages heard.” 

And it is Street Spirit, giving its ven- 
dors the means to earn an income and 
bring poor people’s message directly to 
the public, that has provided a model and 
an inspiration for the YSA sales program. 


Freedom Sleepers Year One Anniversary in Santa Cruz 


To their great credit, the homeless community has contin- 
ued to spend their nights in front of City Hall regardless of 
weather and in the face of unabated police harassment. 


by Steve Pleich 


e Fourth of July is the One Year 
Anniversary of the Freedom 
Sleepers Community Sleepouts at 

the Santa Cruz City Hall, and it is a time for 
local activists and advocates to pause, 
reflect and take stock of the successes and 
failures of the past year. To their great cred- 
it, it has been the homeless community 
itself that has continued to spend their 
Tuesday nights in front of City Hall regard- 
less of weather and in the face of unabated 
harassment by law enforcement. 


The recent return of regular meal ser- 
vice by Santa Cruz Food Not Bombs has 
bolstered not only the spirits of the 
campers but also the numbers of those 
spending the night. One veteran camper 
puts it simply: “This is our ground and as 
long as we are sleeping on it, we are not 
about to give it up.” 

Indeed, the regular campers have 
formed a close community and have come 
together to demand that Santa Cruz offi- 
cials, the police and the public acknowl- 
edge and respect their rights. 

Despite this showing of solidarity 
among the homeless, little else that has 
happened in Santa Cruz inspires much hope 
for the future. The Santa Cruz Homeless 


Depot Shelter program (formerly the Camp 
of Last Resort, begun by Rabbi Phil Posner 
and the subject of an earlier article in Street 
Spirit), has incorporated and hopes to gain 
some local support. 

Despite the fact that both a Safe Spaces 
Sleeping Program and a Safe Spaces RV 
Parking Program were flatly rejected 
when these proposals came before the 
City Council, there remains a possibility 
that these emergency sheltering ideas may 
again be on the table. 

A new Joint City/County Coordinated 
Committee on Homelessness is being 
formed and these and other sheltering 
concepts should receive consideration. As 
Rabbi Phil says, “We live in hope that our 
local electeds will accept the fact that 
unsheltered people must have somewhere 
to go and when that time comes, we’ll 
need to have programs ready to go.” 

Overall, however, the situation for peo- 
ple experiencing homelessness ranges 
from very dark to dire. The near unani- 
mous defeat of the amendment to the 
camping ban offered by City Council 
member Don Lane, the new and more 
restrictive ordinances related to downtown 
vendors, many of whom are homeless and 
support themselves through their vending, 
and the concerted effort to drive the 


homeless out of the community by reduc- 
ing shelter space and meal service have 
combined to make Santa Cruz an increas- 
ingly homeless-unfriendly place. 

But as HUFF (Homeless United for 
Friendship and Freedom) founder Robert 
Norse notes, “Remarkably, our homeless 
brothers and sisters continue to soldier on 
and we as housed activists owe them 
nothing less than our full support.” 

The Freedom Sleepers are looking for- 
ward to the local showing of the docu- 
mentary shot and edited by group videog- 
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Homelessness and the struggle for housing 
in urban and rural California 
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I believe a person should not have to worry day to day where they're going to lay 3 
their head or get their next meal. That should just be a given. — James Kelly 


These photographs are a window into the reality experienced by homeless people in 
urban and rural California. While there are important differences, it is not surprising 
that the experience and the circumstances are so similar, as is the effort to create 
community, no matter how difficult the conditions. In both urban and rural areas 
people also fight for better housing, and for their right to exist in a public space. 


rapher Israel Dawson. The short film 
“Freedom Sleepers”’ will be part of the 
10th Annual Social Documentation Thesis 
Documentary Screening at the Del Mar 
Theater in Downtown Santa Cruz on June 
8. More information on the screening, the 
continuing Community Sleepouts and the 
new vendor ordinances can be found on 
the Freedom Sleepers website at freedom- 
sleepers.org. 

Steve Pleich is a founding member of the 


Freedom Sleepers who are working to repeal 
the camping ban in Santa Cruz. 
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Kayla Moore — Bias Opened the Door 


by Carol Denney 


r some people, calling the police is 
Pe a complicated matter. They need 
help, they see something they think is 
suspicious, and they pick up the phone. The 
police are there to help them, after all, and 
their taxes pay for police services. 

In communities of color, for women, 
and for the mentally ill, this is very differ- 
ent territory. Racial bias, for instance, is 
obvious in many communities regarding 
traffic stops and searches, including in 
Berkeley, California. 

Sendhil Mullainathan’s article on racial 
bias in the January 2015 New York Times 
notes a study he conducted with Marianne 
Bertrand of the University of Chicago in 
which employers were “roughly 50 percent 
more likely” to call for an interview if the 
otherwise identical resumes had white- 
sounding names, such as Brendan, instead 
of stereotypically African-American-sound- 
ing names, such as Jamal. The names were 
the only different factor. 

For Kayla Moore, a black, transgender 
woman struggling with mental illness 
whose roommate called Berkeley police 
the night of February 12, 2013, contact 
with the police was a death sentence. 
Within minutes, this charismatic, adven- 
turous woman was strangely, suddenly 
dead. Within minutes. 

The police had made an uneventful call 


‘around 11:00 p.m. that evening to Kayla’s 


apartment and left apparently without 
incident. They returned less than an hour 
later after finding what they thought was 
an arrest warrant for a “Xavier Moore,” 
20 years older than Kayla. 

While Officer Smith, who ran the 
searches, was downstairs arresting Kayla’s 
roommate on a separate outstanding war- 
rant, Officers Tu and Brown tried to take a 
very frightened Kayla into custody, in a 
struggle they admit lasted “five to ten min- 
utes” and involved several officers piled on 
top of her while she was face down. 

Soon after being handcuffed and put in 
a “wrap” device, Kayla stopped breathing. 
No officer was monitoring her vital signs, 
as required by law. No officer began 
mouth-to-mouth resuscitation, although 
they did call for a CPR mask, which pro- 
vides a protective barrier. 

The police ruled that Kayla’s death 
was accidental and that force used by 
police was reasonable, a ruling which set 
off a firestorm of controversy. Advocacy 
groups against police misconduct, racial 
bias, and transgender issues have coa- 
lesced around Kayla, whose family is tak- 
ing the Berkeley police to court this 
October over what they consider to be her 
mistreatment and wrongful death. 

The Justice 4 Kayla Moore Facebook 
page is gathering a community of people 
ready to help. 

It isn’t difficult to see what any jury 
will learn about this death: 

* None of the officers who responded 
to the call that night had any training in 
crisis intervention. . 

* The warrant the officers claimed was 
for Kayla Moore was for someone else, 
weakening their rationale for taking Kayla 
into custody. 

* The officers violated Training and 
Information Bulletin 234 which states, 
“Placing restrained persons in a face- 
down prone position for long periods of 
time should be avoided...” 

_* Training and Information Bulletin 234 
concludes “never leave a restrained person 

in a face-down prone position without con- 
stantly monitoring ... vital signs.” 

* During the incident, according to 
Kayla’s family’s lawsuit, “Sergeant 
Philips and other Officers made discrimi- 
natory comments when they pejoratively 
referred to Decedent MOORE as ‘it’ and 


For Kayla Moore, a black, transgender woman struggling 
with mental illness, contact with the Berkeley police was a 
death sentence. Within minutes, this charismatic, adventur- 
ous woman was strangely, suddenly dead. Within minutes. 


made irrelevant inquiries into Decedent 
MOOREP’s gender identification. Plaintiff 
is informed and believes that Decedent 
MOORP’s status, as a transgender man, 
was a factor in the Officers’ decision to 
refuse to perform CPR properly.” 

The officers neglected to monitor vital 
signs and provide CPR when Kayla 


‘stopped breathing. 


An internal investigation states that 
Officer Brown commented that Kayla 
never mentioned she was hurt or having 


trouble breathing, a telling statement. 
People who can’t breathe are the least 
likely to communicate, which is why the 


police are obligated by law to monitor 
vital signs. 

A person taken into custody might be 
unconscious, might speak a different lan- 
guage, or be unable to communicate med- 
ical needs for a wide variety of reasons. 
Being taken into custody is stressful under 
any circumstances, and someone with 
mental health issues, drugs in their sys- 
tem, or severe disabilities or medical 
issues is at an extreme disadvantage. 

This disadvantage should not be deadly. 
The group supporting the Moore family’s 
effort to challenge the police’s determina- 
tion that Kayla’s death was an accident and 
that the police’s use of force upon her was 
reasonable are joining together to promote 
the decoupling of mental health events from 
police services. They state: 

“We envision non-police mental health 
care that is accessible to all, especially peo- 
ple of color, trans women, disabled people 
and others who, like Kayla Moore, are so 
often criminalized for simply existing.” 

At least half of the people killed by 
police each year in the United States are 
mentally disabled, according to a recent 
investigation by the Portland (Maine) 
Press Herald and Maine Sunday 
Telegram. Police officers who assume cit- 
izens who don’t comply with their orders 
are willfully resisting may not be taking 
mental illness or disability into account 
when an encounter escalates, making de- 
escalation training an important, often 
under-used tool which can save lives. 

This ratio is worth meditating over con- 
sidering that the City of Berkeley’s budget 
for mental health is less than half its budget 
for police services. Utilizing mental health 
resources instead of police in mental health- 
related episodes might not only save lives; 
it might save money, too. 

Our communities, united, can lobby 
more effectively for a change in policing, 
especially in the wake of Ferguson and 


the wave of black lives lost to police vio- 
lence highlighted by the Black Lives 
Matter movement. We can model new 
ways to address community issues and 
require the police in our communities to 
adopt safe, sensible ways to address men- 
tal illness, which is not a crime. 

For transgender people, the issue of 
police conduct is even more complex. 
What is considered “eccentric behavior” 
in one gender is accepted in another. 
People are jailed according to gender, 
making those in the Bay Area of indeter- 


minate or ambiguous gender at risk of 
being wrongly identified and wrongly sit- 
uated in custody. 

Transgender people, if they are legally 
barred from changing genders on their 


‘official identification, often have identifi- 


cation at odds with their transgender life, 
complicating matters as in Kayla’s case. 

Police officers who, as in Kayla’s case, 
insist on referring to a transgender woman 
as a man (the officers also referred to her as 
“it”) may place her in a holding cell with 
men. They are entitled to strip-search her in 
certain circumstances. And as they did in 
Kayla’s case, they may subject her to the 
special humiliation of making ugly com- 
ments about her gender identity. It is no 
wonder any transgender person may have a 
special incentive to try to avoid arrest. 

Lynn Riordan, a transgender woman 
and longtime Berkeley resident, relates a 
moment in her life when a woman tried to 
attack her and the Emeryville police 
refused to take a police report. 

“I went back a week later,” stated 
Riordan, in an effort to document the inci- 
dent. She went to the Emeryville Police 
Station and was left for a long time in a 
little room where she finally surmised 
they were probably watching her. She 
mused aloud that if someone would only 
take a police report she could then go 
home. A police officer promptly entered 
the room, took a report, but advised her 
that the recommendation would be that 
the Alameda County District Attorney 
take no action. 

“There’s often this perception against 
oppressed groups that no crime can hap- 
pen against oppressed groups,” states 
Riordan. “It’s not a crime no matter what 
happens. If a person belongs to more than 
one oppressed group, then it’s worse.” 

The Police Review Commission in 
Berkeley unanimously sustained the com- 
plaint of Officer Brown’s violation of 
Information Bulletin 234, which required 
police to monitor Kayla’s vital signs. But 


we would never have known that fact if 
the findings, considered a personnel mat- 
ter under state law and thus private, hadn’t 
been leaked to the community by an 
unknown person. 

The Berkeley Police Department 
(BPD) was livid about the leak, and 
refused for a period of time to honor its 
obligation to cooperate with the Police 
Review Commission. This refusal took 
place despite the fact that the sustained 
complaint resulted in no discipline from 
Chief Michael Meehan. If findings are 
submitted more than 120 days after an 
incident, no discipline is permitted. 

While the BPD’s internal investigation 
concluded that Kayla’s death was acci- 
dental and that the officers’ use of force 
was reasonable, an independent investiga- 
tion by Berkeley Copwatch, Coalition for 
a Safe Berkeley, and the Amnesty 
International chapter at UC Berkeley 
resulted in a different conclusion: 

“As a result of the findings of this 
investigation, we recommend: 

¢ Policy changes in the way officers 
respond to people experiencing mental 
health crisis or mental health variance. 

¢ Disciplinary action be taken against 
the officers involved in the in-custody 
death of Kayla Moore. 

¢ Changes in how investigations are 
conducted by the Berkeley Police 
Department in cases involving deaths of 
civilians.” 

Paul Kealoha Blake is co-founder of 
the East Bay Media Center (along with 
Mel Vapour) as well as a commissioner 
on both the Homeless Commission and 
the Berkeley Mental Health Commission. 
He agreed to speak strictly on his own 
behalf as someone who has spent years 
studying Berkeley's police policies 


regarding poopie wits a1s20iIics, SAyIas 
he believes that the officers who respond- 
ed to Kayla Moore that night entered the 
scene with a biased perspective. 

“They had no training,’ Blake states, 
referring to crisis intervention training 
commonly referred to as CIT which none 
of the responding officers had taken. He 
points out that there was no serious threat, 
no weapon, no hurry. 

“It’s not policy,” he adds, meaning rush- 
ing into someone’s home in such a circum- 
stance, especially with a dubious warrant. 
“Policy is proximity plus time. They could 
have taken all the time they wanted. But 
they didn’t. No one was in danger.” 


See Kayla Moore—Bias Opened page 5 
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How Oakland Officials Are Closing a Recycling 


Center and Destroying an Economic Lifeline 


A group of housed residents 
have pressured Oakland to 
remove poor recyclers from 
‘their’ neighborhood, even 
though it means destroying 
the livelihood of hundreds. 


by Rena Rickles 


he homeless and the very poor 
are the new “other” in Oakland. 
Seeing “them” makes those for- 
tunate enough to be housed feel 
uncomfortable. So they advocate for City 
officials to remove them and evidence of 
their existence from “their” neighbor- 
- hoods and streets. | 

Elie Weisel, holocaust survivor and 
author, talks about our shared humanity 
with our neighbors, with political prison- 
ers, and with hungry children and home- 
less people. He warned that when we turn 
our back on someone, we magnify their 
pain when he or she feels forgotten. 

Wiesel said, “The political prisoner in 
his cell, the hungry children, the homeless 
refugees — not to respond to their plight, 
not to relieve their solitude by offering 
them a spark of hope is to exile them from 
human memory. And in denying their 
humanity we betray our own.” 

Virtually anyone, regardless of family 
background, race, wealth or education, 
can become one of “them” and once there, 
they become the “other” — one of the 


homeless ones in our midst. The initial 
Cause of this drop in status are as varied as 
the number of people in this condition. 


The causes range from undiagnosed 
mental illness, self-medication, and early 
drug use, the sudden loss of a job, a seri- 
ous illness, domestic violence, evictions 
due to rent hikes, or some combination of 
all of them. They can range from a 
Caucasian male theoretical physics gradu- 
ate, to a minority raised in an underserved 
portion of Oakland. 

A recent example says it all: A vocal 
group of housed residents in West 
Oakland gathered hundreds of emails to 
demand that the City of Oakland shut 
down a recycling center that bought recy- 
clables from walk-in customers carrying 
their wares in shopping carts. 

Their emails spelled out their belief 
that the appearance of “those people” 
walking down “their” streets are a nui- 
sance, a daily torment with which with 
they could not live. They succeeded. As 
of August 2016, that recycling center will 
close forever. That site can never again be 
used as a.recycling center. 

The facts are indisputable. The 
Recycling Center had all the required per- 
mits to purchase recycled materials from 
walk-in customers carrying their wares in 
shopping carts. In fact, the Conditional 
Use Permit for this use was first granted 
in 1995, and reviewed in 1998, 2004, 
2009, and it sets out the conditions for the 
center to serve walk-in customers. 

Under the City of Oakland 
Performance Standards for Recycling 
Centers, walk-in customers carrying their 
recyclables in shopping carts are allowed. 

A 2009 Stipulation and Agreement 
between the recycling center and the City 
of Oakland, provided for the continued 
purchase of recycled materials brought to 
the center in shopping carts. : 

The overwhelming majority, if not all, of 
the advocates attempting to close the center 
moved into the neighborhood years and 
even decades after the recycling center with 


Dogtown Redemption is a film documentary that shows the difficult struggles faced by the community of recyclers who 
attempt to survive by hauling their recyclables to Alliance Metals in West Oakland, a recycling center now facing closure. 


walk-in customers began operation. 

The Oakland Planning Commission, in 
three successive hearings, after listening to 
the complaints of nuisance, blight, and ille- 
gal activities and personally visiting the 
recycling center, voted unanimously that 
the recycling center was not a nuisance. 

Beginning in 2014, the City of 
Oakland, this time under the authority of 
the City Administrator’s Office of 
Nuisance Abatement, fought on behest of 
the complaining neighbors to shut down 
the recycling facility. 

The City’s novel theory was that even if 
the use is allowed by the City and City 
Ordinances, and under the 2009 Stipulation, 
the bringing of recycling materials in shop- 
ping carts to the recycling center can still be 
deemed a “nuisance.” 

California recycling statutes bar cities 
from barring the manner in which recy- 
clables are brought to recycling centers. If 
the recycling center refused to accept 
material from walk-in customers, it would 
be in violation of state law. . 

In fact, the nuisance alleged by the City 
of Oakland was against the people, the 
homeless, and the very poor, and not the 
activity of recycling itself. Therefore, it was 
the City’s written position that the recycling 
center could stay and avoid nuisance allega- 
tions if the center refused to buy+material 
from the walk-in customers with shopping 
carts. Moreover, the emails from people 
demanding the close of the recycling center, 
complained only of the walk-in customers, 
not the activity of recycling. 

The recycling center, in several meet- 
ings with City of Oakland staff, asserted 
its right to continue to serve the walk-in 
customers, AND agreed to work with the 
City to accept further operational condi- 
tions to address the stated concerns of the 
neighbors. 

The City stated that because the cus- 
tomers bringing their carts to the center 
often walked in the center of the street 
because of the size of their load, this con- 
stituted a “blocking of the right of way” 
nuisance. 


My response to the City was that since 


recyclers are permitted under every local 
and state law to walk to the center, there 
had to be a way for them to do so. I asked 


to meet and confer on a method of walk- 
in delivery that would not be a nuisance. 

The City’s response was 42 citations 
for nuisance, 35 of which were for block- 
ing (by walking) the public right of way. 
Within a month, a second set of Nuisance 
Citations arrived, 95 percent for the same 
issue — people with carts in the street. 

In communication with the City, the 
Nuisance Abatement Administrator stated 
unequivocally that the Nuisance allega- 
tions would continue unabated until the 
center refused to serve walk-in customers. 

The owners realized that even if they 


by Lyn Christophersen 
Let the tarnish of our mistakes, regrets, 


and the dents of experience 


reflect in us, 
even when we doubt. 
fect light of grace. 


our souls truly are. 


many successes in the name of grace. 


A Prayer for the Blessing of Love 


flit away aimlessly, like moths who are free. 
Bless us, instead, with the warm light of universal love 
which refreshes our souls and heals our hopes. 


May we be blessed with the strength to see ourselves as others so graciously 
the beauty of a universal truth; in that we are inherently good and easily loved 
Forgive our need to doubt ourselves and our fine efforts in a universal and per- 
We chose these imperfect bodies and human weaknesses to learn how priceless 
Finally, let us bless each other with enough grace to accept our human roles and 
journeys. Enough grace to believe that this is only a test and we need the humor 
to laugh at our challenges and doubts, that we may celebrate our efforts and 
May we try to count our blessings as easily as we count our weaknesses and misgiv- 


ings. May we never forget gratitude is actually the truth in our spiritual balance. 


Lyn is a former clinical mental health therapist, and a special education teacher for emotionally 
or learning disabled students, preschool through college. 


prevailed in each hearing, the legal costs 


and the personnel costs made continuing 
in business impossible. They agreed that 
if the City of Oakland dismissed the fines 


and penalties, they would shut down with- 
in 12 months, or this August 2016. 

The result is that more than 400 cus- 
tomers of Alliance Metals will lose their 
only source of income. The over 60 percent 
that have housing will lose that housing, 
compounding Oakland’s homelessness. 

Ironically, these recyclers didn’t come 
from Mars. Almost all of them grew up 
and/or live in West Oakland. With the 
closure of the recycling center, the com- 
plaining neighbors will be confronted by 
200-300 new homeless people right in 
their neighborhood. r 
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Jason and Heather work hard at recycling in a scene from Dogtown Redemption. 


by Oakland City Council President 
Lynette McElhaney, District 3 
ogtown Redemption, filmed in 
Dra 3 in Oakland, is a 
heartwrenching film that cap- 
tures the depth and breadth of what our 


homeless and unhoused neighbors face 


every day in the Bay Area. The stories 
highlight their strength, resiliency, vul- 
nerability and creativity. Most important- 
ly, Dogtown Redemption shows the human 
capacity to give love and support one 
‘another in any circumstances. 

Oakland is in the throes of a housing 
crisis that has displaced thousands and 
more than doubled the number of residents 
who are homeless and unhoused. While 
the City of Oakland struggles to rebound 
from the recession, redevelopment funds 
have been stripped, federal HUD money is 
rapidly shrinking and legislators are strug- 


gling to find resources: Sometimes it feels 
like we are the little boy holding back the 


deluge with his finger in the dam. 

But just like him, I am committed to 
doing everything in our power to find the 
resources to uplift and support our most 
vulnerable residents. My efforts began in 
2013, as Oakland became the first city in 
the region to dedicate 25 percent of 
boomerang funds to the affordable hous- 
ing trust. I led the City Council as we 
strengthened tenant protections, and in 
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Blake believes that “bias opened the 
door” to Kayla’s apartment, essentially 


about her death, accidental or otherwise. 

Someone connected to the internal 
police investigation, which would other- 
wise have been kept secret from the pub- 
lic, thought there were serious enough 
problems in the details of the police con- 
duct that took place February 12, 2013, 
that they deliberately leaked it. The 
Investigative Reporting Program at the 
University of California Graduate School 
of Journalism and the Daily Californian 
thought the revelations were important 
enough that they decided to publish them. 

Berkeley voters, fed up with police 
misconduct, created the Police Review 
Commission (PRC) in 1973 to exert 
community control and determine com- 
munity standards for their officers. Since 
that time, the Berkeley PRC, once con- 
sidered a strong model of police account- 
ability, has steadily lost ground. 

PRC hearings happen behind closed 
doors and the community has no way of 
knowing what happens, thanks to a legal 
decision ten years ago known as Copley 
Press v. Superior Court which held that 
“records of an administrative appeal of 


Kayla Moore — Bias Opened the Door 


creating the circumstances that brought 


September 2015, we commissioned the 
Housing Equity Roadmap. 

Last November, Councilmember 
Desley Brooks and I opposed HUD’s 
proposed cuts to the Section 8 voucher 
value. We put a full-court press with the 
regional public housing agencies, includ- 
ing the Oakland Housing Authority, to 
petition Secretary Castro to reject the 
proposed decrease. In January we learned 
that HUD not only reversed the decision, 
but also raised the reimbursement level, 
keeping hundreds of Oaklanders in the 
housing market. Most recently, I met 
with Secretary Castro to advocate for 
more funds to bolster our ability to serve 
the homeless population. 

Oakland has experienced a broken 
housing economy for decades, but I will 
continue in my efforts to keep Oakland 
diverse, inclusive and creative. We 


recently enacted a temporary rent mora- 
torium in Oakland in response to the 
ongoing rental housing crisis , on behalf 


of members of the public and the 
Oakland Alliance. This 90-day, emer- 
gency moratorium on no-cause evictions 
and rent increases provides additional 
protections to tenants by temporarily pro- 
hibiting large rent increases and expand- 
ing rent control to cover more eligible 
units which will prevent even more peo- 
ple from slipping into homelessness. 


sustained misconduct charges are confi- 
dential and may not be disclosed to the 
public,” according to the ACLU. 

The legal decision prevents the public 
from learning if police officers have been 
disciplined as a result of misconduct, 
undermining the whole purpose of the 
PRC and the trust between the police and 
the community expected to cooperate 
with officers. 

Kayla Moore’s family and friends still 
miss and mourn her. Those who relate to 
her experience as a transgender woman, as 
a black woman, and as someone struggling 
with mental health and other health issues 
have written passionately about her loss, 
sparking a groundswell of support of the 
need for change in police policy. 

The militarization of the police, and 
the constant pressure from weapons man- 
ufacturers and police unions for more 
and more innovative weaponry, is being 
countered by a grief-stricken but deter- 
mined group of citizens determined to 
teach police to stop, to listen, and to be 
patient with people they don’t, or won’t 
try to, understand. 


To sign up for email updates about Kayla 
Moore’s case, contact: CRivka@sonic.net or 
berkeleycopwatch@yahoo.com and ask to 
join the Justice 4 Kayla Moore list. 


‘filled to the max with bottles, cans and 


Your View of the World Changes 


by Abby Ginzberg 


very so often a movie comes 
| Bee and you realize that after 

seeing it, your view of the world, 
other people and an issue has changed. 
Dogtown Redemption is such a film. 

Seven years in the making, Dogtown 
tells the story of West Oakland recyclers 
with a loving, but realistic, close-up lens. 

Co-directors Amir Soltani and Chihiro 
Wimbush shot more than 300 hours of 
footage over many years and have creat- 
ed a moving portrait of those who work 
hard to make a living from what the rest 
of us throw away. 

As with many documentaries, the film 
is as good as the characters featured in it. 
What makes Dogtown so special is that 
the same people who we would not 
notice on the streets, pulling their carts 


_they are filming — and that takes time and 
patience. But when, as with Dogtown, the | 
trust is built, the payoff is enormous. 

We get to meet a number of recyclers 
whose personal circumstances are 
beyond challenging, but whose tenacity 
and sheer brute strength as they navigate 
the streets of Oakland demand our admi- 
ration and respect. Through their partici- 
pation in the Dogtown film, we care 
about them, and are heartbroken to see 
their struggles. 

What may have been a statistic or a 
short TV news story about strangers on 
the street, becomes a deep, emotional 
journey of people we feel we know 
because the filmmakers had the patience 
to wait and allow the recyclers to entrust 
their life experiences to the film. 

Dogtown Redemption is an emotional 
testament to the humanity and persever- 
ance of the characters and should enable 
all viewers to begin to see the people 
behind the carts. 


other recyclables, become individuals 
with unique stories and challenges during 
the course of the film. 

The film also reveals another truism of 
documentary filmmaking, namely that 
filmmakers need the trust of the people 


Abby Ginzberg is a Peabody award-win- 
ning documentary filmmaker and the 
President of the Berkeley Film Foundation. 


Buy the DVD of Dogtown Redemption 


Street Spirit vendors will sell the film all month in June 


Dogtown Redemption, a documentary film about Oakland’s shopping cart recy- 
clers, is partnering with Street Spirit, the East Bay’s homeless newspaper, to create an 
innovative model for telling, selling and distributing stories from the community. 

Throughout the month of June, DVDs of Dogtown Redemption will be available 
from vendors with an issue of Street Spirit for $10.00. All proceeds go directly to the 
vendors. The project is intended to make the life and work of the poor visible through 
their own voices and media. 

Shot over seven years, Dogtown Redemption, a film by Amir Soltani and Chihiro 


Wimbush, takes us on a journey through a landscape of love and loss, devotion and 


addiction, prejudice and poverty. ‘The story of the three recyclers—Jason. Landon 
and Hayok—provides a rare glimpse into the conflicts over race, Class and space 


shaping Oakland and other American cities. 
Rahdi Taylor, Film Fund Director for the Sundance Film Institute Documentary said, 

“The collaboration between Dogtown Redemption and Street Spirit strikes a landmark 

strategy for bringing this timely film to the audience it was made for. In the process, 

Street Spirit is extending its micro-economic opportunities for its sellers.” 

Please buy a DVD from a Street Spirit vendor this month, for yourself or as a gift. 
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city property. Why didn’t the City move 


the encampment to the Lake Merritt 
Garden Center? 

Banks wishes the people who verbally 
accosted him, and complained to city offi- 
cials, understood his circumstances. He 
wishes they would see him as another 
human being and not the stereotype that 
they revile. He does not drink or do drugs. 

He has a job, but could not afford an 
apartment in the new Oakland. He does 
not consider himself to be “homeless,” but 
in transition to obtaining an apartment. He 
saves his money in a bank account. In the 
meantime, he had bought the tent to live in 
the encampment. He even fixed it up with 
a rug to make it his home. 

Banks is working to improve his situa- 
tion. He applied for Section 8 housing. He 
has gone to different organizations to sign 
up for low-income housing. However, 
those agencies have limited resources. 
They use a lottery system to decide whom 
they can house. He never gets called. 

He tries not to let anger get the best of 
him and tries to stay positive. Still, he’s 
been angry and frustrated from not know- 
ing where he was going to lay his head the 
next night. He understands how homeless 
people can be on edge and ready to snap. 
He understands how they can be broken. 

“People judge you because of the tran- 
sition you go through,” he says. “They 
judge you differently. People say things 


Affluent Neighbors Bully the Poor 


because of what they see.” He experiences 
the worst side of people and says, “Some 
people can be selfish and lovers of them- 
selves. They have no conscience and no 
heart — it slaps me in my face everyday.” 

He wishes others would be more con- 
siderate of people like him going through 
this transition. “Stop looking down on us. 
You could end up in this situation.” 

People in the “new” Oakland intention- 
ally and unfairly hurt Mr. Banks because 
they felt entitled to a prettier lake. They 
dehumanized him so as to justify pressur- 
ing the City to remove him like vermin. In 
the same way, Hitler dehumanized Jews in 
order to justify the Holocaust. The Ku 
Klux Klan dehumanized African- 
Americans to justify lynching them. 
Oakland must not condone such dehuman- 
izing mistreatment of its residents because 
history proves it can lead to violence. 

Oakland needs the motto “Love Life” 
as a way of spreading brotherly/sisterly 
love to everyone. To put it differently, 
“love thy neighbor,” even if you live in a 
luxury apartment and your neighbor lives 
in an encampment. Oakland had a visible 
homeless community even before people 
started calling it the “new” Oakland. So 
anyone coming to Oakland should not be 
offended by seeing homeless people. 

Treating people like trash and clearing 
homeless encampments are acts of vio- 
lence because they violate someone’s 
humanity — no matter what excuse is 
used to justify it. 


by Terry Messman 


he summer of 1967 was an era 

when a utopian vision of peace 

and love seemed to be just over 

the horizon — or even down the 
next aisle in a record store. 

In June of 1967, the Beatles released 
Sgt. Pepper’s Lonely Hearts Club Band, 
and it seemed to herald a new day when 
love would overcome the injustices and 
cruelty of a world plagued by war, poverty 
and racial discrimination. “With our love, 
with our love, we could save the world — if 
they only knew,” George Harrison sang on 
“Within You Without You.” 

It now may seem like a half-remem- 
bered fragment of a dream, but those days 
were filled with the hope that momentous 
social change might emerge suddenly from 
almost any protest, and breathtaking 
moments of beauty could be found in 
almost any music store or concert hall. 

It’s easy enough now to ridicule the 
1960s counterculture, and cynically reject 
those bygone hopes of social change. But I 
never surrender to that cynicism. For, in the 
midst of the cruel injustices of the Vietnam 
War, and in an era marked by napalm and 
hydrogen bombs, widespread hunger in 
America and brutal attacks on civil rights 
demonstrators, a new generation of musi- 
cians began singing about peace and love, 
and a new generation of activists launched a 
rebellion against war and social injustice. 

It may have been a lamentably short 
season of peace and love, but it was utter- 
ly beautiful to see those values blossom 
seemingly everywhere. 

For one of the few times in our nation’s 
history, a generation rejected war and 
greed, and declared that love was the 


supreme value. “A Love Supreme” pro- 
claimed John Coltrane in his classic 1965 
album. “All You Need Is Love” the Beatles 


sang in 1967. Love in action was the new 
form of social change pioneered by the civil 
rights movement and then embraced by the 
peace movement and the counterculture. 

Today, the countercultural visions of 
peace and love seem as distant as “strange 
news from another star,” in Hermann 
Hesse’s phrase. Yet in 1967, strange news 
from another star — the strange message of 
love and kindness and revolutionary change 
— could be seen on evening newscasts or 
heard on car radios. That’s what the records 
of Country Joe and the Fish evoke — the 
imagination and hope of the 1960s. 

In his interview with Street Spirit, 
Country Joe McDonald described the sig- 
nificance of that era. “It was important for 
me to be part of the Aquarian Age,” 
McDonald said. “I don’t know how to 
describe it, except that it was magical. All 
at the same time, amazing stuff happened 
in Paris, stuff happened in London, stuff 
happened in San Francisco and BOOM! 

“Everybody agreed on the same 
premise: peace and love. It was a moment 
of peace and love. And it really happened. 
I don’t know how or why it happened. But 
it was a wonderful thing to happen.” 


EPIPHANY IN A RECORD STORE 


In December of 1967, the winter after 
the summer of love, when I was in my early 
teens, I walked into a music store and the 
sight of three wildly imaginative new 
records struck like the force of revelation. I 
still play them to this day: Disraeli Gears 
by Cream, Magical Mystery Tour by the 
Beatles, and J Feel Like I’m Fixin’ to Die 
by Country Joe and the Fish. 

Those surrealistic and riotously color- 
ful album covers amazed me at first sight. 
An epiphany in a record store. The flow- 
ering of the counterculture. 

The cover of Disraeli Gears exploded 
in swirling psychedelic images of day-glo 
orange, magenta and pink, and the songs 
inside — “Tales of Brave Ulysses,” 
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“Strange Brew,” “Sunshine of Your 
Love” and “SWLABR” — merged the 
surging electric blues guitar of Eric 
Clapton with the mind-expanding excess- 
es of psychedelic distortion. 

_ The Beatles album was even more 
wondrous: I saw stars. My four favorite 
artists on the planet had undergone bizarre 
transformations into a walrus, hippo, rab- 
bit and bird, and the magical word 
“Beatles” was written in yellow stars in an 
ocean of multi-colored stars. The cover art 
absolutely knocked me out with its imagi- 
native re-visioning of the Beatles, and the 
album included my single favorite song of 
all time, “Strawberry Fields Forever.” 

The album’s other brilliant songs — “I 
Am the Walrus,” “All You Need Is Love,” 
“Penny Lane,” “Fool on the Hill” — 
expressed the deepest dreams of the coun- 
terculture. John Lennon’s anthem, “All You 
Need Is Love,” was the perfect song for the 
Summer of Love, and made a deep impact 
on the world. The whole world was watch- 
ing when the Beatles performed it live on 
June 25, 1967, for an audience of 400 mil- 
lion people in 25 countries on a broadcast 
of the first live global TV program. 

Already floored by Cream and the 
Beatles, I next saw the madcap cover of J 
Feel Like I’m Fixin’ To Die, with Country 
Joe and the Fish posed in a parody of Sgt. 
Pepper’s. The Beatles’ technicolor band 
uniforms were mocked by Fish finery: the 
cigar-chomping Chicken Hirsh in a beanie 
cap topped with propeller, David Cohen 
casting a spell as a tacky-looking sorcerer, 
Barry Melton in a Civil War uniform, 
Bruce Barthol with an apple stuffed in his 
mouth, and Joe McDonald as a peasant rev- 
olutionary with sombrero and rifle. 

The three albums were entrancing — 


revelation in a record shop. A world that 
had been trapped in gray conformity sud- 


denly had become a place of dazzling 
enchantment. It felt like the winds of 
change were breezing through the store. 

Those images and that music left a 
lasting imprint — symbols of the spirit of 
peace, love and beauty in the 1960s. 

GREATER ACCLAIM FOR THE FisH 

Today, the ongoing critical re-evaluation 
of the music of the 1960s has greatly ele- 
vated the musical reputation of Country Joe 
and the Fish. The band is now more highly 
renowned than ever, and their first two 
albums have won new acclaim as under- 
rated masterpieces. In AllMusic.com, noted 
music critic Bruce Eder gave extremely 
high praise to Electric Music for the Mind 
and Body, calling it “one of the best-per- 
formed records of its period, most of it so 
bracing and exciting that one gets some of 
the intensity of a live performance.” 

Eder added, “Their full-length debut is 
their most joyous and cohesive statement 
and one of the most important and endur- 
ing documents of the psychedelic era, the 
band’s swirl of distorted guitar and organ 
at its most inventive.” 

In The Mojo Collection: The Greatest 
Albums of All Time, the Fish’s first two 
albums were ranked among the finest of all 
time. Mojo called their first album “extraor- 
dinary acid rock excursions” and said it 
remains “one of the few truly successful 
USS. psychedelic albums.” Describing their 
second record, Mojo wrote that the Fish had 
become “the Bay Area’s foremost psyche- 
delic adventurers, dizzyingly blending acid 
rock, satire, revolutionary politics and mis- 
chief.” And Mojo called the title song “a 
satirical, anti-war masterpiece.” 

In Musichound Rock: The Essential 
Album Guide, Joel Selvin and Ken Burke 
wrote, “A largely forgotten giant of psyche- 
delic rock, Country Joe and the Fish tow- 
ered over their contemporaries, and left 
behind one masterpiece album — Electric 
Music for the Mind and Body — one of the 
definitive albums of American acid rock.” 


*THE PEOPLE’S ROCK STAR’ 


The Fish disbanded at the end of the 
1960s, but McDonald went on to make 
music that carried on the spirit of the ‘60s. 
In 1969, he released Thinking of Woody 
Guthrie — in my mind, the finest tribute 


album ever recorded of Guthrie’s music. 
Backed by some of Nashville’s best 
musicians, McDonald’s vocals bring 


Guthrie’s populist songs to life in plain- 
tive and deeply felt performances. His 
Guthrie album showed the connections 
between the social justice spirit of the 
1960s and Guthrie’s rebels and outlaws 
and ramblers and Dust Bowl refugees — 
the common people fighting for justice. 

The radical left-wing British musician 
Billy Bragg said, “Like no one of his gen- 
eration, Country Joe McDonald carries on 
the mission of Woody Guthrie.” 

Long after the 1960s, McDonald carried 
on with songs of social protest, singing out 
for peace at benefit concerts, speaking out 
against war and nuclear weapons, showing 
up for environmental causes, championing 
fair treatment for military veterans, home- 
less people and the victims of war. 

Joel Selvin described McDonald insight- 
fully: “He was there at strikes, protests and 
picket lines as much as nightclubs and rock 
concerts. He was the people’s rock star with 
his own booth at the Berkeley farmer’s 
market. Honest, humble, unbought, 
unbossed. Woody Guthrie would have 
understood Country Joe in a heartbeat.” 

Daniel McMullan, an advocate for 
homeless and disabled people, had loved 
Country Joe’s music when he was young. 
Decades later, after he moved from New 
York to Berkeley, he was inspired to see 
McDonald upholding those ‘60s ideals by 
supporting homeless benefits and protests. 

“T first heard Country Joe McDonald as 
a kid,” he said, “when my older brother 
brought home the original Woodstock 
soundtrack with ‘Rock and Soul Music,’ 
the Fish Cheer, and ‘I Feel Like I’m Fixin’ 
to Die Rag’ by Country Joe McDonald. We 
played it all the time, and we thought it was 
the funniest thing. We used to love that 
album, so he was like a hero of mine.” 

After McMullan moved to Berkeley, he 
became homeless and got involved in 
activism. While organizing a concert in 
People’s Park for the Medical Marijuana 
Initiative in 1996, he asked the Woodstock 


Country Joe McDonald performs at the Monterey Pop Festival on June 16-18, 1967. 
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Carrying on the Magical Spirit of Peace and Love 


icon to perform. “I had thought I’d never be 
able to get him to play because he was a 
hero of mine. But I called him up and he 
was the nicest guy. I told him about the 
concert and he said, “Sure, I’ll come play.’” 

The benefit in the park turned out to be a 
very large concert, with 10 bands playing. 


“Country Joe’s performance was great,” | 
McMullan said. “He was the last to per- 


form, and by the end, the police were get- 
ting all crazy, and trying to shut it down and 
unplug the sound. The whole crowd was 
outraged when they tried to unplug it! 


“And Joe just kept playing along. It. 


was so great! He was like, ‘Don’t worry, 
we’re not going to let them stop the elec- 
tricity. Just keep going.’ He finally did the 
last couple songs acoustically. It was just 
really fun to see that.” 

Berkeley activists held a month-long 
sleep-out for homeless rights in 1999, and 
won several concessions from the City, 
including a rain shelter for stormy weather. 
When City officials kept delaying the rain 
shelter, McMullan helped organize a 
fundraiser called Shelter from the Storm. 

“I called Country Joe and once again 
he comes to the rescue and agreed to 


play,” he said. “He was great and he was 


the hero of the show. He played some 
really cool acoustic stuff, and played a 
flute, and it was amazing. It was a night 
that people would never forget. He was 
just so gracious and nice and funny.” 

In May of 2010, McMullan joined East 
Bay activists in organizing “Arnieville,” a 
tent city on a traffic island near the 
Berkeley Bowl that was set up to protest 
Gov. Schwarzenegger’s budget cuts to 
social services for poor and elderly people 
and In Home Supportive Services. The 
organizers held a concert for the homeless 
and disabled people staying in the tents. . 

“People were amazed that we got 
Country Joe to come out to Arnieville,” 
McMullan said. “T really thought his perfor- 
mance at Arnieville was one of his best. 

“The people were so scared about their 
lives and what was happening with cuts to 
In Home Care and elderly care. In 
Arnieville, people could come together and 
at least feel like they were fighting back. 

“And to have Country Joe there fighting 
back with us — it doesn’t get any better 
than that. I really want to give Joe his props 
for all the times he showed up.” 
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We're Washed in Blood: The Tragic Cost of War 
The Street Spirit Interview with Country Joe McDonald 


“Next Stop Is Vietnam” is a Bear Family box set with 13 CDs of Vietnam-era songs. : 


*“We’re just washed in blood. And we don’t even know why 
we’re here or where we’re going. We’re still struggling as a 
species about how we can stop war. What can we really do?”’ 


Interview by Terry Messman 

Street Spirit: You have been deeply 
involved in supporting military veterans, 
but there’s a saying that no good deed goes 
unpunished. Did Bill O'Reilly of Fox News 
actually compare you to Fidel Castro 
because you organized a Veteran’s Day 
event in 2005 that involved the Gold Star 
Families for Peace? : 

Country Joe McDonald: Yeah, he did 
that! He did say that! He said on his show 
that me doing a Veteran’s Day event in 
Berkeley was like having Fidel Castro in 
charge of it, after we got publicity because 
we wanted to have a Gold Star father speak 
in one of our Veteran’s Day events. 

Actually, the local Disabled American 
Veterans group pulled out of it because the 
rumor was that the Gold Star families 
against the war were associated with Cindy 
Sheehan. It got back to Bill O’Reilly that 
Cindy Sheehan was going to speak at our 
event. On his program, he said that having 
Country Joe be in charge of a veteran’s day 
event was like having Fidel Castro be in 
charge of a veteran’s event. He compared 
me to Fidel Castro! This happened on the 
O’Reilly Factor on October 19, 2005. 

So all that happened and then a couple 
years passed, but I never forgot that. And 
I was playing as part of a package ‘60s 
show called Hippiefest, and we played in 
New York City in July of 2007 in an 
amphitheater with about 15,000 people 
there, and it was a bunch of 1960s groups 
in concert. I had my own spot on that 
show and the rumor came that Bill 


Country Joe McDonald 
Interviews: Parts 1 and 2 


This is Part Two of the Street Spirit 
Interview with Country Joe McDonald. 
Part One appeared in our April issue, along 


with two stories about McDonald: “Songs 
of Healing in a World Torn by War” and 
“Country Joe McDonald Singing Louder 
Than the Guns.” You can read the April 
interview and stories at the Street Spirit 
website: www.thestreetspirit.org 


O’Reilly was in the audience. I looked out 


and he was sitting in the second row, right 
in front of the stage. 


Spirit: The arch-conservative Bill 
OReilly actually came to Hippiefest? 
McDonald: Yes, at Hippiefest! He 


came to Hippiefest! So when it was time 


for me to go on to do my part of the show, 
I came out and told the audience that Bill 
O’Reilly had dissed me on his show by 
comparing me to Fidel Castro. I also men- 
tioned that I was in the Navy and had 
been honorably discharged while he had 
never served, as far as I was aware. 

I said to the audience that day that Bill 
O’Reilly and I are both in entertainment 
and-it’s all fun and games, .and I’d just 
like to dedicate the Fuck Cheer tonight to 
Bill O’Reilly. 


Spirit: Was that a way of getting all 
the concert-goers to say, “Fuck Bill 
O’Reilly?” [prolonged laughter] 

McDonald: Yeah, everybody really did 
the Fuck Cheer that night! I was standing 
on stage thinking, “Oh my God!” [laughs] 

Then, after seeing the Hippiefest show, 
Bill O’Reilly went on and did his regular 
show, and he mentioned that he had gone 
to Hippiefest and that it was a pretty good 
show. And he never mentioned me or the 
cheer we did on his show ever since. 


Spirit: J wouldn’t have mentioned you 
or the cheer either! [both laughing] 

When did you first become aware of 
Cindy Sheehan and the Gold Star 
Families for Peace and their protests 
against the Iraq War? 

McDonald: I’ve been involved with 
the Unitarian Fellowship here in Berkeley 
at Cedar and Bonita for a long time, and 
I’ve done some things with them. And I 
was there when Cindy Sheehan spoke out 
for the very first time. They had three 
Gold Star parents there for one of the ser- 
vices, talking about their children who 
were killed as soldiers in the Iraq War. 

At the end of the service, they passed 
the microphone around, and Cindy 
Sheehan spoke. She was there with her 


Joe McDonald sings “Next stop is Vietnam” with 300,000 people at Woodstock. 


husband, and it was the very first time she 
had ever spoken in public. I got to know 
Cindy and her husband, and I watched 


with interest the progression of what poli- 
tics and the death of her son in the Iraq 
War did to the family. 

They were a pretty middle-of-the-road 
family, and then Cindy became a left-wing 
notable. And then the family fell apart. 

My mother was a political figure, 
obsessed with politics, and Cindy became 
obsessed with politics, and her husband 
was a really nice guy. And. I sympathized 
with the whole family, and it was an inter- 
esting phenomenon about how history can 
sweep you up and do things to your fami- 
ly and your personal life. 

It was also interesting to me that this 
important Unitarian Fellowship, this little 
congregation in Berkeley, could once again 
be a vehicle for launching a person and an 
issue into the national spotlight, because 
she went on to George W. Bush’s trail in 
Texas in protests over the Iraq War. It inter- 
sected with my life in several ways. 


THE SUFFERING OF SOLDIERS AND 
THE SORROW OF CHILDREN 


Spirit: Many of your songs describe 
the suffering of both the civilians trapped 
in war and the soldiers forced to fight. 
“An Untitled Protest” from the Together 
album is a meditation on the suffering of 
children and civilians in bombing raids. 

McDonald: Yes, that’s what that song is 
about, the suffering of people who were the 
recipients of the U.S. bombs that fell down 
from the sky. It’s very poetic, that song. 

I was at the church service in Berkeley 
when Cindy Sheehan, for the very first 
time, came out with two other Gold Star 
Families for Peace to discuss their sons 
being killed in the Iraq War. I sang that 
song, “An Untitled Protest,” about the 
destruction caused by war. They remarked 
about how hopeless it is that this destruc- 
tion is taking place in a war zone, but 
you’re only sending cards and letters. 


Spirit: In your song, people send let- 
ters to soldiers, while those very soldiers 


run the “death machine” that rains down 
bombs on the children. It’s very moving. 
McDonald: And it was very poignant 


for me to actually meet a mother and 
father who had sent cards and letters to 
their son who died fighting the Iraq War 
— which most people consider a war that 
never should have happened. 

It’s the contradiction between what can 
you do about it and what’s really happen- 
ing at the same time in the war zone. The 
song is not only about the soldier-children 
and their suffering in fighting the war, but 
also the children who are being killed in 
the war. And the hopelessness and impo- 
tent feelings of only sending cards and let- 
ters and giving medals. 

What more can we do? We’re still 
struggling as a species about how we can 
stop war. What can we really do? You can 
get a feeling of hopelessness. 


Spirit: What led you to keep urging city 
officials for so many years to establish a 
Vietnam Veterans memorial in Berkeley? 

McDonald: Well, I got to know Jan 
Scruggs, the man responsible for helping 
build the Vietnam Memorial in 
Washington, D.C. Amongst ourselves, we 
began thinking about the cost of physical 
memorials and whether it was worth 
spending the money or not. 


Spirit: You were wondering whether 
the money should be spent on memorials 
as opposed to services for veterans? 

McDonald: Yes, that’s right. And I 
thought memorials were important for a 
healing thing, but I got the idea that you 
could have an electronic memorial and it 
wouldn’t cost very much to set up. 

I raised some money from benefit con- 
certs in 1990 to build a memorial in 
Berkeley for the 21 Berkeleyans who died 
in the Vietnam War. I wondered if we 
could build an interactive computer memor- 
ial where people could enter memorial 
comments about their loved ones who had 
died in the war. We created an Alameda 
Country War Memorial in 1991 and I kept 
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thinking that we should have something 
similar happening in Berkeley. 


Spirit: Berkeley was such a major cen- 
ter of the anti-war movement that it was 
surprising to see the city honoring the sol- 
diers who fought in Vietnam. It was even 
more surprising for some to realize it was 
catalyzed by Joe McDonald, one of the 
anti-war voices of the sixties. 

McDonald: It happened quite magical- 
ly. I,thought it would never happen, but 
Dona Spring, the City Council person who 
had the Berkeley Veterans Memorial 
Building in her district, stepped forward to 
sponsor it. The really incredible thing was 
that this 1995 memorial was the world’s 
first interactive war memorial. There had 
never been anything like that before. 

The IT guy, Chris Mead, at the 
Berkeley City’s home page, said that he 
could build the Berkeley memorial for me 
with the 22 names, and that’s the memori- 
al that you visited. This is the twentieth 
anniversary of that memorial. 

I knew Jan Scruggs and he knew that I 
was doing this in Berkeley and then they 
went interactive also. 


Spirit: The Vietnam Veterans Memorial 
in Washington, D.C., saw the Berkeley 
model and they also went interactive? 

McDonald: Yes, they went interactive. 
But Berkeley was the first city ever to 
have an interactive war memorial. People 
who are disabled and people who have all 
kinds of restrictions in their lives can’t 
visit a physical memorial. And a physical 
memorial requires maintenance and it’s 
very expensive to build these monuments. 


So that’s how it all happened. It was 


like magic. 


Spirit: The New York Times gave very 
positive coverage to the Berkeley memori- 
al. But they also had a field day with the 
seeming contradiction that one of the rad- 
ical anti-war voices in the best-known 
anti-war city was sponsoring a memorial 
to honor Vietnam veterans. 

McDonald: Yeah, people have a hard 
time putting all the things together. Lots of 
people still don’t think of me as a military 
veteran. But it all makes perfect sense. 


Spirit: How does it make sense that 
one of the most anti-war cities in the 
nation was honoring veterans of the war 
that it protested for so many years? 

McDonald: Because we are part of 
America. We have people who joined the 
military or were drafted and who fought 
in the war. I mean, we didn’t secede from 
the union. We’re part of America. 

When I did this memorial, I met fami- 
lies and they talked about how horrible it 
was for them to be grieving for their loved 
ones who died in the Vietnam War, and 
seeing people running around Berkeley 
waving the North Vietnamese flag, and 
there was no outlet for them. 

So when we had our event on Veterans 
Day in 1995, it was the first time that 
some of these families had ever had any 
recognition for their sacrifice or any vehi- 
cle to express their feelings. I felt that not 
only was it important to hear from the 
people who fought the war, but also to 
hear from their families. 


Spirit: What is the most important 
thing you’ve learned in talking with fami- 
lies of the veterans? 

McDonald: If you think that you can 
survive this sacrifice and this trauma in 
your family, maybe you’re wrong. 


Spirit: Are you saying that some fami- 
lies don’t survive this loss on some level? 
McDonald: How many parents and 
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McDonald was stunned to learn that he was the son of his neighbor in Berkeley, and had died in Vietnam on Nov. 3, 1966. 


grandparents have drunk themselves to 
death or committed suicide because they 
lost their favorite son or daughter in a 
war? Whether the war is right or it’s 
wrong, whether it’s righteous or not. 


Spirit: Yes. For many people, sorrow 
that deep never really goes away. 

McDonald: It really is meaningless to 
say to somebody, “Thank you for your 
service.” It wouldn’t even help to take 
somebody whose son died in the war, and 
give them a brand new car in thanks. 
What do you really get? You get a flag. 
You get a free burial in a military ceme- 
tery. You really get nothing. 

People don’t think of military families 
— the wives and husbands of people who 
are killed in the war. When the person is 
alive, their wife or husband gets to go to the 
PX and gets to live on the military base, 
and you get these perks. But after they’re 
dead, they don’t get even get that anymore. 


Spirit: Bruce Cockburn wrote a song 
against war that says, “For every scar on a 
wall, there’s a hole in someone’s heart, 
where a loved one’s memory lives.” For 
every one killed in war, the same bullet also 
strikes a family member who loved them. 

McDonald: And it’s more than one. 
There are countless people hurt. It’s hard 
to think about. 


Spirit: Like the web page in the 
Vietnam memorial about the death of 
Berkeley resident Otis Darden in the 
Vietnam War. His relatives wrote so many 
beautiful memories about him. 

McDonald: That’s right. It’s unbeliev- 
able, the Darden family. I can’t read that 
stuff without crying. It’s really amazing. 
And the love I got from those people. It 
was incredible. And it’s tragic. 

I met the Darden family, and they were 
just so glad that somebody had finally done 
something. They were able to tell their kids 
that you can go to the display case in the 
Memorial Building and you can see this 
about your uncle or whoever it is. 

I did get to know some of the families, 
and I was amazed at the love and respect 
that they gave me. They were so grateful 
that anybody would acknowledge their sac- 


rifice. And I don’t mean sacrifice in a 
clichéd way. The war had reached out and 
struck their family in a horrible, terrible 
way. And possibly because it was Berkeley, 


they got nothing from their neighbors and 
friends. They retreated and were isolated 


among themselves. The mayor didn’t come 
to their house to thank them. Instead, there 
were demonstrations. 


Spirit: So even though they had lost a 
son in war, it was never honored. 

McDonald: That’s right. But not just 
honored — it wasn’t even acknowledged. 


It wasn’t acknowledged! And the lesson - 


for me always is that history can suck you 


up and just spit you out. And you don’t 


know. You think you’re doing the right 
thing. A lot of people in the anti-war 
movement thought they were doing the 
right thing and they got many years in 
prison, and didn’t get support. 

So life is precarious and dangerous and 
we need to respect EVERYBODY. We 
need to be inclusive, not exclusive. 


Spirit: When you say that we need to 
be inclusive of the people who fought the 
war and their families, that seems to me 
like an essential part of nonviolence. It is 
saying that everybody’s life has meaning 
and value. 

McDonald: That’s right. That’s 
absolutely right. And it has to be that 
way! It has to be that way! Who is better 
than anyone else? We’re just washed in 
blood. And we don’t even know why 
we're here or where we’re going. We 
don’t know what the hell is going on. And 
we just have to be inclusive. 

So that’s what I did with the memorial 
and it was a miracle that it happened. 


2 


Spirit: Js it true that one day when you 
were talking with one of your neighbors 
in Berkeley about how veterans are treat- 
ed, you unexpectedly found out that his 
own son had died in Vietnam? 

McDonald: Yes, the Henderson. boy, 
Frederick Howard Henderson. He was 
named after his father. And that was one 
of the things that just spurred me on. He 
lived right across the street from me and 
he was taking care of a neighbor’s garden 


one day, and he asked me, “What have 
you been doing lately?” 

So I told him I got all involved in 
being a veteran and talking about the 


Vietnam War. He said, “Oh, my son died 
in the Vietnam War.” 


And I said, “Oh, my God! I didn’t 
know that!” His son’s name somehow got 
left off the California State Vietnam War 


~ Memorial in Sacramento, because it was a 


bureaucratic mistake. 

[Editor: Frederick Howard Henderson 
was a Berkeley resident, but since he had 
attended West Point, he was listed on the 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial in D.C. as a 
New York resident since that was his last 
address before he died in Vietnam on 
November 3, 1966. When I searched for 
his name on the Vietnam Memorial, it was 
stunning to find an entire page that listed 
48 Hendersons who died in Vietnam. See 
the photo of his name on the wall.] 


Spirit: What impact did that have on 
you to learn that your neighbor’s own son 
had died in the war? 

McDonald: It just personalized it for 
me. I went to Washington, D.C., and I 
made a rubbing of his name on the wall of 
the memorial and I brought it back home 
to his family, and I gave it to them. It 
meant to them that someone had acknowl- 
edged their loss — and that made it more 
human. It personalized it, and it made it 
real because this all becomes so abstract. 

We’re surrounded by people who have 
lost family members in war, and we need 
to talk about it. I was shocked by it, and it 
affected me deeply, and spurred me on to 
do these things to remember veterans. 

So we built this electronic memorial. 
Then, after 1995, somebody raised money 
to put a bronze plaque on the Berkeley 
Memorial Building with the 22 names of 
Berkeleyans who died in the war. 

Then I thought that San Francisco 
should have a bronze plaque, and I got 
Swords to Plowshares, a veterans advoca- 
cy group in San Francisco, and the San 
Francisco mayor to build a bronze plaque 
for the 134 San Franciscans who died in 
the Vietnam War. We installed it in Justin 
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Herman Plaza. We’re in the process of 
moving it to the newly refurbished San 
Francisco War Memorial. 


“NEXT STOP Is VIETNAM” 


THE BEAR FAMILY Box SET 
Spirit: You found a new way to lift up 
the voices of Vietnam veterans by. compil- 


ing two CDs of their songs for the Bear - 
Family box set, Next Stop is Vietnam: 
_. The War on Record. Even the title of this 
- massive collection of music quotes your 
song, “I Feel Like I’m Fixin’ to Die.” 


How did you find so many songs by 
Vietnam veterans for this anthology? 
McDonald: Well, I met the veterans in 


~ my travels, when somebody said, “You’re 
a veteran too.” I started going to all these - 


veterans’ events. When I traveled around, 


«-1_would meet people and they would give 
- me their own tapes and CDs of the music 
_ they had made. I just collected them. 
~ Some of those guys I knew personally and 
i some I just met. 


~. When they were ‘building the Vietnam 


~ Memorial in Washington, D-C., I was in 
~ D.C.and I saw the foundation of the’ 
Z memorial that Maya Lin designed. So we: 
all started thinking about- memorializing 
- the Vietnam experiences, and one thing 
“Jed to another: One of the guys who put 


together this box set has an enormous col- 
lection of 2,000 or 3,000 songs about 
Vietnam. His name is Hugo Keesing. And 
in the end I sent him what I had. 


Spirit: Why did Bear Family Records 
become interested in releasing such an 
enormous collection of 13 CDs of songs 


from the Vietnam era? — 
McDonald: I simply emailed Richard 


Weize (founder of Bear Family Records) 
and said that he should put out a box set 


-of the music of Vietnam veterans because 


there is an important body of work there. 

Then he contacted two scholars, one a 
professor and one a veteran who had col- 
lected music, and they started compiling 
this box set. He said it is the — box 
set he had ever done. 


a Spirit: That’s really saying something, 
because Bear Family is known for releas- 


ing the largest and most comprehensive 


box sets of country, blues, rock, and other 
kinds of music. 

McDonald: Right, and that’s the reason 
I contacted him, because they had done a 
box set of music of the left wing — the 
music that I grew up with by all those Pete 
Seeger-type people. I got that box set and I 
listened to it and I recognized a lot of the 
music I had heard as a child on 78 records. 

[Editor: Bear Family had released a 
10-CD box set of leftist, progressive, 
urban folk music: “Songs for Political 
Action: Folk Music, Topical Songs and 
the American Left.” ] oes 

So I knew that he did box sets and that 
he was interested in music about sociopo- 
litical issues, even though 95 percent of 
what they do is just popular music, so I 
thought that maybe he would do a box set 
on Vietnam-era songs. And I was quite 


surprised that he did do that. 


~ They began putting the box set togeth- 
er and they sent me this list of 11 CDs of 
songs from the Vietnam era, with all of 
this stuff that I didn’t know about, includ- 
ing all kinds of country-western, pro-war 
songs, with notations about every single 
song. But there were hardly any anti-war 
songs. So I said, “What the hell, Richard! 
You don’t even have the stuff I told you 
to get in the first place — the music of the 
Vietnam veterans.” 
So he said, “Wow. OK, I’ve never 
done a 13-CD box, but I'll see if we can 


Country Joe McDonald smilingly displays his “Give Me an F” license plate. 


Bill OReilly said putting Country Joe in charge of veteran’s 
day was like having Fidel Castro in charge. So when O’Reilly 
attended Hippiefest, McDonald dedicated the Fish Cheer to 
the 1 newsman. Thousands were shouting, “Giver me an LF...” 


figure out how to put the other two CDs 
in.” Those are-the two CDs that I had 
insisted that he do. So they put together 
the last two CDs with the point of view of 
the Vietnam veterans themselves. A cou- 
ple of my songs are included on the set. 
(“I Feel Like I’m Fixin’ to Die Rag” and 
“The Agent Orange Song.’’) 


Spirit: Didn’t they also ask you to 
write the forward to the hardcover. 300- 
page book that Bear Family released with 


the box set? 

McDonald: Yes, I wrote the forward 
and I tried to explain in the forward how 
important it was to hear from the Vietnam 
veterans. Because that is what started me 
on these songs from Vietnam veterans, 
was understanding you should hear from 
these people who have had the experience 
themselves if you want to know about it. 
That’s the most powerful thing. 

The majority of the songs in this box set 
are not from veterans. They’re from singer- 
songwriters — commercial songwriters 
who were attempting to write songs that 
they thought would be popular and sell 
records, like any new fad in popular music. 


Spirit: So you gave veterans a voice of 
their own in this box set, a voice they 
would not have had except through your 
advocacy. 

~ McDonald: I gave them a voice by 
doing this. The interesting thing is that the 
songs by the veterans were produced by 


themselves. Almost none of the other 


commercial music was produced by the 
artists themselves. 


Spirit: The veterans didn’t just per- 
form these songs, but actually produced 
and recorded them on their own? 

McDonald: Yes, because it’s an era in 
which you can make your own recordings. 
Often the veterans went into recording 
studios, or they recorded at home, and 
made their own CDs. 


Spirit: So it’s the genuine voice of vet- 
erans as they wanted their songs to be 
heard? 

McDonald: That’s right..And I lis- 
tened to all of the box set. I wound up lis- 
tening to the whole thing and it took me 
10 or 12 hours, and I read all the text, too. 
It was quite amazing and quite interesting. 


Spirit: What do you think it means to 
have the music of the Vietnam era docu- 


mented in this way? 

McDonald: I felt it was porn to 
document this music in hard copy because 
history is written by people going to 
books and stuff like this. So it exists in 
one spot, one place now. It exists — the 
history of the songs of the Vietnam War 
and the voice of the Vietnam veterans 
themselves. Before it was all just floating 


around undocumented. 


SONGS OF NATURE AND ECOLOGY 


Spirit: People often think of you as a 
songwriter on all the issues surrounding 
war and peace. What led you to compose 
songs about saving the whales and to 
become involved with ecological issues? 

McDonald: In 1975, I read a book by 
Canadian writer Farley Mowat titled A 
Whale For The Killing. In the book is a 
description of a whale. I was shocked to 
realize that I did not understand what a 
whale was. This book led to my writing 
the song, “Save The Whales.” 

Next, I read Mowat's book about 
wolves, Never Cry Wolf. Really, one thing 
led to another and I began to take a break 
from songs about war and soldiers and get 
into animals. I learned about condors, coy- 
otes, seals, whales, and wrote songs about 
them and began to think of ecology. After 
all, war is not only a problem for humans 
but also for animals and the environment. 

The mid-1970s were a time of great 
change in this area. The Save The Whale 
movement took off all over the world and 
with it, education about animals and human 
interaction with them and global ecology. 


Spirit: It’s interesting to see what a 
major impact this book had on your 
awareness of environmental issues — and 
through your songs, it affected many 
other people as well. 

McDonald: After reading Farley 
Mowat's book, I wrote the song “Save 
The Whales” and put it on my 1975 
album Paradise With An Ocean View. I 
got two graphic ideas for that album. One 
was to include a poster of a mother and 
baby whale and to picture on the cover a 
bulldozer knocking down nature. 

At the same time, I got a request to par- 
ticipate in Vancouver, British Columbia, in 
an event sponsored by Greenpeace. We 
sent them lots of the posters and they used 
them to publicize their event. A big part of 
the Greenpeace event was the ship 


Rainbow Warrior taking off from 


Vancouver to go into the ocean to stop 
nuclear bomb testing in the ocean and also 
efforts to save the whales. I met the captain 
of the Rainbow Warrior and the crew. That 
was the ship that soon after was blown up 
in New Zealand by the French Secret 
Service, resulting in one death. 

Soon after, I participated with Crosby 
Stills and Nash at a benefit for Cousteau 
Society and met Jacques Cousteau. This 
got me interested in the annual baby seal 
kill for their pelts. I wrote the song 
“Blood On The Ice” and put it on my next 


- album Goodbye Blues. 


During a tour of England, I met an ani- 
mal rights group and we got the idea to 
make a benefit album for them called 
Animal Tracks that featured all of my ani- 
mal and ecology songs. The record had 
songs about condors, coyotes, whales, 
native people being kicked off their land, 
auto pollution, nuclear power plants, and 
anti-hunting songs. The song “Global 
Affair” was about ecology. 

I also participated in a very large 
protest in Trafalgar Square in London, 
protesting the baby seal hunt. And I got 
interested in coyotes. My father, who 
grew up in Oklahoma on a farm and was a 
cowboy, introduced me early on to Ernest 
Thompson Seton’s book Wild Animals I 
Have Known. | read his book and other 
books on coyotes. I found out how the 
government was killing coyotes to protect 
the cattle and sheep industry. 


Spirit: [t’s like a declaration of war on 
the animals, and all for the sake of profit. 

McDonald: My concept of peace on 
earth began to change to include all living 
things. I began to see a similarity between 
the way we demonize the enemy in war and 
the way we demonize animals to justify 
killing them. And the way we think of ani- 


mals — and for that matter, nature — as not 


feeling or being sentient beings with; a right 
to live, so it is easy to kill them. 


Slowly, these new thoughts began to 
merge into a concept of ecology. I wrote 
some songs about nuclear power plants 
and how radiation can not only kill us but 
kill all living things. 


Spirit: Even back in your Vietnam 
songs, you were already writing about the 
environmental damage caused by Agent 
Orange. Very few songwriters have ever 
written so extensively about the issues of 
war and peace, let alone so many songs 
about social justice and ecology. 

McDonald: These are very large con- 
cepts and difficult to imagine and articu- 
late. As a songwriter, it is hard not to be 
writing propaganda. It is very hard to be 
entertaining and inclusive with this sub- 
ject matter and tell the truth. But I find it 
challenging and fun. 

There certainly is a limit to what an 
audience will enjoy and think about. If 
you give too much information, they lose 
interest or just become upset and over- 
loaded with the information and feel 
guilty. I heard that Woody Guthrie said he 
wanted “to be someone who told you 
something you already knew.” I like that. 

My album Peace On Earth had a cover 
art of a peace sign overlaid on top of a 
drawing of Planet Earth. It featured two 
songs about peace, “Peace on Earth” and 
“Live in Peace,” that summed up how I 
now feel about war and peace. 

JOE JOINS THE NAVY 

Spirit: You’re one of the very few anti- 
war rock musicians of the Vietnam era 
that was a military veteran first. Why did 
you enlist in the Navy in the first place? 

McDonald: I wanted to travel, get out 
of my home town, and have sex. [laughs] 


Spirit: You only enlisted to travel and 
have adventures? I’m shocked. 

McDonald: You would be surprised 
how many people join the military for 
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those reasons. The main reason that I 
joined the Navy was that the recruiter told 
me I could fly a jet plane — which was a 
complete lie. And that’s something that 
often happens. So I joined when I was 17. 
I had to have my mother sign a piece of 
paper to let me do it because I wasn’t 18. 


Spirit: Where did you go to boot camp 
and where were you then stationed? 

McDonald: I went to boot camp in San 
Diego. I almost never graduated from boot 
camp because I couldn’t learn how to tie all 
those knots they do in the Navy. I joined 
the drum and bugle corps in boot camp. 

One reason that I joined the Navy was 
I saw a picture of a guy holding flags on 
an aircraft carrier. I didn’t know what that 
job description was. But I took some tests 
and then they asked me in an interview 
what I would like to do. 

I said, “I’d like to hold those flags.” 
The guy said, “Oh, you mean air traffic 
control?” And I said, “Yeah, I guess so.” 

So they sent me to Olathe, Kansas, to 
the air traffic control school. After one 
month, I said to the instructor, “When do 
we get to learn this thing about the flags?” 
He said, “That’s the signaling school. 
You’re in the wrong school!” But it didn’t 
matter by then because it was too late. 

Then they sent me to Japan and I was 
stationed at the Atsugi base in Japan 
where they stationed the U2 spy planes. I 
worked in flight operations, passing flight 
plans back and forth and giving pilots 
their maps. Then for a few months I was 
at a little gunnery range up in the country 
in Japan where people trained to keep cur- 


rent and maintain combat status in the 
various kinds of aircraft gunnery. 


Spirit: How did your left-wing parents 
feel about you going into the military? 

McDonald: My mother didn’t seem to 
mind. My father was shocked that I did it, 
but she signed on. We never had an argu- 
ment or anything. Years later, though, she 
didn’t understand my sympathy towards 
Vietnam veterans. That’s what she didn’t 
understand. 


Spirit: You’ve said that she didn’t 
understand because she thought soldiers 
were responsible for war crimes. 

McDonald: Well, she was Jewish and 
she knew about the Holocaust. So to her, 
a soldier was a soldier, and she thought 
they were baby killers, like everybody 
else thought at the time, and she did not 
understand. But she came to believe in the 
end — along with the other liberals — 
that the veterans got a raw deal from the 
government. 


JANE FONDA AND FREE THE ARMY 

Spirit: On your Vietnam Experience 
album, the song “Kiss My Ass” tells the 
story of a blue-collar kid shipped to 
Vietnam who can’t stand the way the mili- 
tary pushes him around. Why did you 
write that song? 

McDonald: / wrote it for Vietnam 
Veterans Against the War. Absolutely. 


Spirit: So you were trying to give a 
voice to soldiers on the front lines? 

McDonald: Yeah, the Vietnam Vets 
Against the War loved it. 


Spirit: It’s a great blast against the 
war. You sang “Kiss My Ass” when you 
were involved with Free the Army, the 
performance troupe that brought the anti- 
war message to GI coffeehouses. What 
was the FTA experience like for you? 

McDonald: Well, it happened com- 
pletely organically. My wife at the time, 
Robin Menken, was connected with The 
Second City and with The Committee, the 
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Berkeley activist Daniel McMullan (at left) and Country Joe McDonald at a rally for 


homeless veterans. McDonald is wearing a Vietnam Veterans Against the War shirt. 


agitprop theater group in San Francisco, 
and she got to know Jane Konda. 

Jane Fonda got this idea to put together 
the Free The Army show, and they put 
together a show with Donald Sutherland, 
and decided to get me involved in the 
show, singing my “Kiss My Ass” song 
and “I Feel Like I’m Fixin’ to Die.” 

I think I was the only military veteran 
involved in the show. We played at GI 
coffeehouses next to Army bases. A lot of 
those guys knew me already from my 


Vietnam Veterans Against the War activi- 
ties. My then-wife Robin wrote some of. 


the scripts. So I did about five shows with 
them at GI coffeehouses, including in 
Killeen, Texas, at the Oleo Strut. 

[Editor: In the late 1960s, GIs turned 
the Oleo Strut, a coffeehouse near Fort 
Hood in Killeen, into a major center for 
anti-war organizing.] 

I made a third EP raising money for 
Jane Fonda’s Entertainment Industry for 
Peace and Justice, and the Resist EP 
included the songs “Kiss My Ass” and 
“Tricky Dicky” and “Free Some Day.” 
We sold it as a fundraiser for the anti-war 
GI shows. Jane Fonda helped to design 
the cover for the EP when she was sitting 
in my house. [The cover art of a helmet, 
labeled “cover design by Jane Fonda,” 
appears on the Resist EP.] 

Donald Sutherland was at all the 
shows, but Jane Fonda was the star power 
for Free The Army. She had just come 
from being an activist with Native 
Americans at Wounded Knee, and that 
sort of thing. She was very naive about 
politics and never consulted me in any 
way about these GI issues. 

We had done quite a few performances 
and I was disenchanted because they 
didn’t want me talking at the press confer- 
ences. I got the impression that she 
thought she knew what was best in talking 
about the GI movement. We were doing 
this skit, and I suggested that one of the 
women could act as Lyndon Johnson in 
the skit, and she said that the GIs were just 
working-class guys who didn’t know how 
to spell,-so we couldn’t get too complicat- 
ed. I got insulted by that because I was a 
working-class guy myself, so I left the 
show. And she went on to infamy. 


I knew that she was being taken advan- 
tage of by the radical left wing. They were 
using her as a propaganda tool. I refused 
to go to the Philippines with them, and 
she hung up the phone on me. [laughs] 
She went on to the Philippines and on to 


North Vietnam and she was used by the 
North Vietnamese, and used by the radi- 
cal left. It was really a shame because she 
meant well. But she was very naive — 
and there you go. The radical left was 
looking for star power. 

But I never liked the radical left 
because, like I said with my family, we 
never got anything from the radical left. I 
knew that they were pretty ruthless in the 
way that they would use people. And the 
North Vietnamese were ruthless in the 
way that they would use regular people. 
Politics is ruthless. 

SONGS FROM THE SLAUGHTER MILL 


Spirit: Robert W. Service called his 
poems about war “songs from the slaugh- 
ter mill.” How did it happen that an acid- 
rock musician transformed poems written 
about World War I into a powerful musi- 
cal statement called War War War? 

McDonald: When I got out of the 
Navy and was going to Los Angeles State 
College, I got a job working in East L.A. 
at a breaded fish factory. When I was 
coming home from work, I stopped at a 
used bookstore, and I saw a book called 
Rhymes of a Red Cross Man. 

I took it home and read the poems by 
Robert W. Service. His brother was killed 
in World War I and he himself was a Red 
Cross man during the war — a stretcher 
bearer and ambulance driver. I knew 
about his frivolous, entertaining poems set 
in the Yukon, like “The Cremation of 
Sam McGee.” But I was really struck by 
his poems about war; they’re very differ- 
ent. I just thought they were great. 


Spirit: Why were his poems so mean- 
ingful to you? 

McDonald: They were poignant or 
humorous poems that were approaching 
war from different points of view. I just 


liked them and I thought they were really - 


good. And I liked the little watercolor 
paintings that were in it. One particular 
poem, “The Ballad of Jean Desprez,” real- 
ly affected me. 


Spirit: You gave a very emotional per- 
formance of “Jean Desprez” on your 
album. Why were you particularly drawn 
to that poem? 

McDonald: It’s a story of a peasant boy 
who tries to save a wounded French soldier 
against the German soldiers. He’s given a 
choice in the end of this very long ballad. In 
the end, this little boy turns on his oppres- 
sor and shoots. It’s a surprise ending. I put 
it together with music when I first moved to 
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Berkeley in the mid-1960s, and I knew it 
was great, because it’s a ballad about eight 


minutes long, but when I got to the end, I - 


started crying because it was so dramatic. 
And the melody I found was such a great 
vehicle for it. 


It took about five or six years before I 


could even perform it without crying. So I 
knew it was really great, and I would sing it 
at hootenannies and stuff. Before Country 
Joe and the Fish, I was just a folksinger guy 
hanging around in Berkeley at hootenannies 
and I would sing it. It was part of my reper- 
toire and it was really appreciated and peo- 
ple loved it. 

So time went on, and we formed a rock 
band and Country Joe and the Fish got 
signed. Then after I did my first solo 
album, I got the idea of making a whole 
album of these poems of Robert Service. 
So I did. I looked through Rhymes of a Red 
Cross Man, and picked out the poems that 
I thought were really great and I found 
vehicles musically for those poems. 

It just fell together and I recorded it by 
myself on Vanguard and they released it. It 
has been a regular seller for 40 years. But 
they stopped making it in LP form so it 
occurred to me that I should make it into a 
CD, so I re-recorded it live in Vancouver. I 
think it’s one of the best musical statements 
about war that has ever been made. I still 
think it’s phenomenal. 


“EVERY CORPSE IS A PATRIOT” 


Spirit: “The Munition Maker” is about 
aman who sits “on a throne of gold” from 
selling the weapons of war. He realizes too 
late that he shouldn’t have wasted his life 
worshipping money and munitions and 
warns the world to turn away from war and 
work instead for “pity, love and peace.” To 
me, it seems more powerful than Dylan’s 
“Masters of War.” 

McDonald: Yes, that song is powerful 
and it became poignant musically with the 
organ’s drone through it and the 12-string 
guitar. And I really love the poetry of it: 
“Be not by mammon cowed.” You can’t 
help but think about the Krupp family in 
Nazi Germany and Dow Chemical. It’s a 
very romantic song and it is very moving. 


Spirit: What other songs did you feel 
were especially powerful statements about 
war and peace? 

McDonald: On the album, the song 
that does it to me is “The March of the 
Dead.” It’s unbelievable. The troops are 
returning from the Boer War and every- 
body’s cheering because they’re home 
and they hold a ticker-tape parade. 

But then amongst the crowd, some 
people are not too happy; they’re thinking 
about the people who have been killed. 
And then they see an image of the dead 
marching along with the living that have 
returned from war. And they’re all 
wounded and they’re all fucked-up and 
they’re horrible to look at, and it’s just so 
shocking that the dead are marching. 

And musically, it’s very moving. I just 
stumbled onto some dream-like melodies. 
It concludes with the warning that all of 
you people who are really happy that the 
war is over and finally you can get back to 
your regular life, never forget the dead. 
Don’t forget the dead! 

The folksinger from New York City, 
Dave Van Ronk, wrote a song called 
“Luang Prabang.” He has a line in the 
song about the war dead: “All over the 
world, there are spots where the corpses 


of your brothers rot. And every corpse is a__ 


patriot. And every corpse is a hero.” 

And that’s where I’m at! That’s where 
I’m at! Some of those corpses you may 
not really feel empathy for, but to some- 
body, they’re heroes and patriots. 


Spirit: /t reminds me of how All Quiet 
on the Western Front shows the humanity 
of young soldiers trapped in the German 
army. We may hate German militarism, 
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but it feels like the end of the world when 
one of the young soldiers dies. 

McDonald: Oh yeah! Victims! We’re 
all victims of war! 


TRIBUTES TO WOODY GUTHRIE 


Spirit: You did one of the first and best 
tributes to Woody Guthrie. Why did you 
record Thinking of Woody Guthrie? 

McDonald: I grew up with Woody 
Guthrie’s music because my parents had his 
songs on 78 rpm records and I listened to 
him. When I got a contract to record with 
Vanguard Records as a solo artist, I did the 
War War War album. The producers at 
Vanguard wanted me to go to Nashville and 
record a country album with session musi- 
cians at Bradley’s Barn (a recording studio 
in Nashville). So I did that. We booked 
three days and went down there. When I 
grew up as a kid, I had listened to a lot of 
country music, and I picked out some really 
good favorites of mine. 


Spirit: Your country record, Tonight 
I’m Singing Just for You, came out in the 
early stages of what would later become a 
whole country-rock movement. But it was 
pretty unexpected in 1969 because here’s 
this San Francisco acid-rock guy who is 
now recording country songs with a great 
set of Nashville players. 

McDonald: Well, I grew up in El 
Monte, California. A lot of displaced 
Okies lived in that part of Southern 
California. My father was a displaced 
Okie, and he liked country-western music. 
There was a thing like the Grand Ole 
Opry West Coast that was near us, and it 
was called the Hometown Jamboree. All 
the: country-western people played there, 
_and it was on television and the radio. 

T listened to a lot of country-western 
music when I was growing up. So I knew 
all of those country songs, and we did the 
recording really fast because these session 
musicians were really great. We knew 
we’d have a day and a half left over and 
the idea was thrown out that we should do 
a Woody Guthrie album. So we recorded 
Woody Guthrie with the same musicians. 

I don’t think they’d ever heard of 
Woody Guthrie before. They didn’t even 
know who Woody Guthrie was. But 
Marjorie Guthrie (the wife of Woody 
Guthrie) loved that album because I don’t 
think that Woody Guthrie had ever gotten 
a serious treatment from excellent, excel- 
lent country musicians before. 

That was the thing about that album. 
These musicians were the top of the line. 
And, as a matter of fact, they were also 
the top of the line conservative — really 
conservative. Pro-war, Republican, really 
conservative. 


Spirit: It’s pretty funny to think of his 
radical populist songs like “Pretty Boy 
Floyd” and “Tom Joad” performed by 
conservative Nashville musicians. 

McDonald: Yeah, it was full of contra- 
dictions, you know. Full of contradictions 
— and it turned out great. And the Woody 
Guthrie album is still available today. 


Spirit: It’s still my favorite collection 
of Woody’s songs ever recorded. It was 
one of the very first Woody Guthrie trib- 
ute albums, wasn’t it? It was released 
only a couple years after his death. 


McDonald: Maybe it was the first — _ 


the first tribute to Woody Guthrie. 


Spirit: Several years later, you created 
“A Tribute to Woody Guthrie,” a one- 
man song and spoken-word performance. 
How did that come about? 

McDonald: Marjorie Guthrie knew I 
had recorded this Thinking of Woody 
Guthrie album, and as a result, I was 


£ 


Thinking of Woody Guthrie, an album Country Joe McDonald recorded in 1969, was 


one of the very first tributes to Guthrie’s music — and perhaps the best ever made. 


included in the Tribute to Woody Guthrie 
at the Hollywood Bowl in 1970. 

The Woody Guthrie thing just kept 
going. I had these letters that Malvina 
Reynolds had written to Woody Guthrie 
about a box of cookies and Woody’s 
response when he was in the hospital about 
Malvina’s cookies. And I had some things 
that my Dad had written about Woody and 
songs that he liked, and songs from my 
album, and I thought that I’d put all these 
words and things together and make a trib- 
ute to Woody Guthrie made up of my 
songs and some of my favorite writings of 
Woody Guthrie, some of which other peo- 
ple didn’t know about. 

They didn’t know about the cookie let- 
ters and they didn’t know about his 
“Woody Sez” columns, pretty esoteric 
stuff. A lot of people don’t know the things 
that he did. So I put it all together, and I 
performed it for 11 years. I couldn’t 
believe it! I started in Berkeley and I did it 
for 11 years all over the country. I did it in 
England a couple times, and I did it at the 
100th Anniversary of his death. I recorded 
an album of it. It was quite successful. 


Spirit: What does Woody Guthrie's 
music mean to you? How do you see his 
place in American song? 

McDonald: That’s difficult to answer 
because I grew up with Woody Guthrie’s 
music on 78 records when I was growing 
up. He was really a good topical songwriter 
but I’m amazed that he became such an 
icon. He was also an Oklahoman like my 
father, and my father had a bit of Woody 
Guthrie in him, for sure. He was a Dust 
Bowl refugee, so I kind of latched myself 
onto the Woody Guthrie phenomenon. It 
just was natural for me to do. I feel like he 
was like a cousin of mine, or something. 


SINGING AT A STREET PROTEST 


Spirit: Longtime Berkeley activist Dan 
McMullan told me how happy he was 
when you performed at Arnieville, the 
homeless encampment that was organized 
to protest cuts to low-income seniors and 
disabled people. How did you get involved 
in performing at this protest? 

McDonald: Well, it was a good cause. 
I knew Dan McMullan and if a certain sit- 
uation attracts me, I come out and do it. I 
like to keep doing things and performing 
in odd situations, so I liked the idea of 
that performance. I don’t do a lot of 
homeless concerts. Homelessness freaks 
me out. I feel guilty that I have a home, 
and I don’t know what to do about it. 


Spirit: /t’s a great picture of you 


singing at a homeless encampment from a 
little stage they made out of a wooden 
palette on a street corner. 

McDonald: It was just a sign of the 
times that we were doing that concert in the 
meridian for the little encampment out 
there, and I was singing on this strange little 
stage that was set up. I don’t even know 
how they got the P.A. system there. 

We were in this meridian on the streets 
of Berkeley and the strange thing about 
that particular performance was that just 
half a block away, someone had been 
gunned down and killed. That was all the 
talk in the camp, about this guy who had 
just randomly been killed. And that was 
right next to a home that was low-income 
housing for elders right there. And also, 
the Berkeley Bowl food market is right 
across the street. 

So you had the juxtaposition of these 
things all happening at this one time in 
this one place. I never could have predict- 
ed that they would be talking about a 
killing, and we were all thinking, “Wow, 
are we going to get shot?” 

I thought, I’m here, I’m protesting this, 
I’m just entertaining the people that were 
there, that’s all I was doing. And then I 
was thinking that there’s the Berkeley 
Bowl right across the street with all this 
food that these people can’t really afford, 
and there’s a guy who just got shot half a 
block away, and will we get shot, and 
then there’s this low-income housing... 

I was just trying to put it all together 
— and it was psychedelic, huh? 


Spirit: Yeah, when we did housing 
takeovers in rough parts of East Oakland, 
we ran into the same kind of stuff. What’s 
striking is that you began singing on the 
streets of Berkeley in 1965, and here you 
are decades later, still singing on the 
streets for a worthy cause. 

McDonald: Well, it’s just another 
platform for music. I’m a musician and I 
sing all kinds of different things. Like I 
said, if it feels good, and it’s the right 
thing for me, and it attracts me in some 
way — it was great, so why not do it? 


Spirit: Many veterans have been 
wounded, traumatized or disabled in war, 
and many suffer economic hardships or 
end up on the streets. What do you think 
about veterans ending up homeless? 

McDonald: Well, it’s just all about 
economic priorities. The priority is eco- 
nomic prosperity and investing in war. 
There isn’t any budget for taking care’ of 
homeless people. 


It was interesting, because at the 
Veterans Day ceremony in Berkeley last 
year that you were just talking about, 
Councilmember Kriss Worthington gave a 
little talk about the importance of us tak- 
ing care of our veterans because so many 
veterans are homeless on the streets, and 
we've got to do something about it. Then 
Mayor Tom Bates got up and said that the 
federal government needs to step up and 
do something about this problem. 

I really agree because it’s of such a 
magnitude that there is no local budget to 
handle it. The pie has been sliced up too 
many different ways. : 

Veterans make up a certain part of the 
homeless population. A shocking number 
of veterans are homeless. But we have an 
enormous homeless population every- 
where that you go. Everywhere. Every 
time I go into San Francisco, I can’t 
believe it. Even in Berkeley, they’re just 
camped out all over the place, and no one 
seems to be able to do anything about it. 

We have billionaires. We’re spending 
billions and billions of dollars, but the 
government and those people who have 
big money and control are not giving any 
money towards solving this homeless 
problem. You know, I can go down the 
street and give a few bucks to a homeless 
person so they can buy a little something 
to eat, but I can’t personally solve the 
problem. And the city of Berkeley can’t 
solve the problem, and actually, the city 
of New York can’t solve the problem. 

It’s going to have to come on a nation- 
al, governmental level. It has to be the 
federal government. It can’t be just a ben- 
efit or a benefit concert. All those things 
help, and we do what we can, but the 
homeless problem is enormous. 

It’s causing, in my opinion, a psychosis 
developing. People are becoming home- 
less and the insecurity of not being able to 
make your dreams come true creates com- 


plicated problems. It’s very complicated 
and it needs to be solved by inspirational 


leadership and money coming from the 
national level. It actually needs to be 
addressed on a global level because home- 
lessness is not only in America. We have 
an overpopulated planet which is strug- 
gling to feed seven billion people now. 
SONGS OF LIBERATION 

Spirit: I went to a great Brian Wilson 
concert in San Francisco and they did 
“California Saga” from the Beach Boys’ 
Holland album. I was so surprised when 
Al Jardine sang these lyrics about you. 

“Have you ever been to a festival 

The Big Sur congregation? 

Where Country Joe will do his show 

And he’d sing about liberation.” 

Did you realize they sang that song 
about you? 

McDonald: You know, the song does 
ring a bell. I’m very surprised Brian 
Wilson is still playing it in concert. 


Spirit: J wanted to figure out why Al 
Jardine wrote about your songs of “libera- 
tion” and I discovered that the Beach Boys, 
Country Joe McDonald and Joan Baez all 


_ performed at the Big Sur Folk Festival on 


October 3, 1970. That’s where those Beach 
Boys lyrics originated. You performed “Air 
Algiers” at the festival. Do you remember 
the Big Sur Folk Festival? 

McDonald: Yeah, I do! It was actually 
held in Monterey. “Air Algiers” was part 
of my repertoire at the time. - 

That was not a happy period of my life. I 

was trying to adjust to the band disappear- 
ing and other personal issues. I think I’m 
probably the only singer-songwriter that 
-wrote about the flight of Black Panthers 
leaving the country to go to Algiers. The 
song’s about Eldridge Cleaver. I was taking 
on the persona of Eldridge Cleaver when I 
sang, “I can remember seeing my picture on 
the post office wall. I can remember the day 
that the FBI called.” 


See Interview page 12 
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Spirit: So you were a solo act because 
Country Joe and the Fish had disbanded. 
The band was creating important music 
and was a popular concert draw, so why 
did the band members break up? 

McDonald: Well, the manager started 
firing people, I guess. People would have a 
conversation with our manager and then 
they’d leave. I don’t know. They didn’t get 
along. It’s too bad the original members 
didn’t stay together, because we had some- 
thing going. The Grateful Dead managed to 
stay together. But we didn’t stay together, 
and the band began to fall apart. 

We were overworked, but the most 
important thing was that many of the orig- 
inal players left — Bruce Barthol left, 
David Cohen left, and Chicken Hirsh left. 
I remember talking to Chicken decades 
after he left the Fish. He said that a few 
weeks before Woodstock, he came into 
the office and he thought, “I’m going to 
quit today.” And he quit! It’s just weird. 
By the time we played Woodstock, it was 
not the original band any longer. 

For the first year or so, I had the power 
to force the band to rehearse, and play 
those complicated arrangements. But after 
a while, it was impossible. 


Spirit: Why did it become impossible? 
Why did people just walk away when the 
band was still at a peak? 

McDonald: It just fell apart. They just 
wouldn’t rehearse and wouldn’t play the 
complicated arrangements any longer. 
They began to just play the simpler stuff. 
It’s really hard to play “Section 43” and 
“Grace” and “The Masked Marauder.” 


Those are very complicated pieces of 
music and without rehearsal, they can’t be 
played. And we had new people coming 
in, and we just started playing the simpler 
stuff. 

Also, we never had a sympathetic 
record company. The record company 
never said, “What can we do to help you 
be The Fish?” They just said, “Time for a 
new record, time for a new record, time 
for a new record.” And the management 
was saying, “Time to go to work, time to 
go over here, time to go over there.” 

I remember at one point we went to 
Hawaii and then New York and then 
England and then back to California in 
like four days, and we were going, “What 
the fuck is going on here?” 

I don’t know, maybe it was doomed 
from the start. But you know groups go 
through periods where they’re not so 
good, or they’re better than they were, and 
then they have changes in personnel. It all 
just fell apart. And I remember getting 
sick of it, and I didn’t like it. I hated it. 
And then the miracle for me happened at 
Woodstock when I got a solo career. 


Spirit: You actually ended up hating 
the band at that time? 

McDonald: The vibes were wrong. 
We were not having fun. We went from 
having a lot of fun and loving playing 
music with each other, to hating playing 
with each other and not having fun. 


Spirit: You wrote virtually all the 
songs on the first two widely praised 
albums, didn’t you? 

McDonald: Yep. 


Spirit: Barry Melton was a crucial 
part of the Fish, and he never came back, 
right? Did you guys have a falling out? 

McDonald: Oh, we had a big falling out 
— to this day. We didn’t get along. He just 
wouldn’t cooperate, and it just all fell apart. 


CHILE IN THE ALLENDE ERA 


Spirit: J was fascinated to learn that 
you were in Chile writing music for a 
political film at the time when Salvador 
Allende ran for the presidency. 

McDonald: Well, it was a fanciful 
melodrama taking place at the time of the 
Allende election, a film called Que Hacer 
made by the leftist filmmaker Saul 


Landau and Raoul Ruiz and Nina Serrano. 
I wrote most of the music for the film. 


Spirit: The film had footage of 
Allende’s election, so what did you feel 
when the CIA and ITT staged a coup in 
Chile and Allende was assassinated after 
the film was completed? 

McDonald: It was horrible because I 
met people who were Miristas — from the 
MIR — during the time we were in Chile. 
[Editor: The MIR or Movimiento de la 
Izquierda Revolucionaria, was the 
Revolutionary Left Movement in Chile.] 

I knew a lot of the people and we knew 
they had to escape or they were killed by 
the junta in Chile, literally. People that we 
knew were killed. It was just tragic and 
terrible. But also, I had grown up with a 
full knowledge of the viciousness of 
imperialism from my socialist parents. So 
I knew that, but I was still shocked. 

The MIR was a revolutionary group that 
was behind the election of Salvador 
Allende. They were seizing land in the 
poblacions, and they were in every aspect 
of Chilean life, in the upper and middle 
class, in the working class and in the mili- 
tary. They were everywhere. When I asked 
somebody where the Miristas are, they said, 
“Well, we’re everywhere.” Because they 
had to be secret; they were anonymous. 

But when Pinochet took over, they fer- 
reted out the Miristas, and when they 
found you, they either imprisoned you or 
killed you, or you escaped. A lot of them 
escaped up to Canada and got the hell out 
of Chile. When I left Chile at the Santiago 
airport, there was an image of Che 
Guevara on the TV screen when I went 
through the checkout line. But then every- 
thing was different. 


Spirit: Jt became a different country 
because Pinochet and the Chilean military 
tortured and killed thousands of people. 

McDonald: Everything was different 
because there was a dream of a socialist 
utopia for Chile and then it all ended. It 
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turned into a nightmare. It just happened 
so quickly. It’s horrible: It’s a constant 
struggle with human beings. I don’t know 
why the hell we’re on this planet, but 
we’re stuck here together, and we can’t 
seem to get along. 


SOURCES OF INSPIRATION 


Spirit: What people have been sources 
of inspiration in your life? 

McDonald: Pete Seeger inspired me in 
the way that he involved the audience in 
his performances. He inspired me as a 
person, and in many ways. But I saw him 
also as a father figure. Florence 
Nightingale inspired me. When I was 
younger, I was inspired by Black musi- 
cians, and by the spirit of the blues and 
also rhythm and blues. The blues just 
spoke to me and provided me a solace to 
this day that I find in nothing else. 


Spirit: Why do you find solace in the 
blues? 

McDonald: I don’t know. You know, 
there are certain universal feelings. There 
is a commonality from what you hear 
from a mosque and Mississippi Delta 
Blues, and also the Child Ballads [the tra- 
ditional ballads compiled by Francis 
James Child in the 19th century]. 

There is a commonality. And there is a 
theory that there was an original sound 
and an original kind of music that touches 
us in a way that no other musical sound 
touches us. And I find that very true, per- 
sonally, for me. I find a protective, safe 
place in the sound of this ancient merger 
of Eastern and Western music that proba- 
bly went back to original African sounds. 


Spirit: Many say that blues and gospel 
music created in the African American 
community are the most original and 
influential musical art forms in our land. 

McDonald: It is very rich. I also am fas- 
cinated by Sacred Harp singing and shape 
note singing. When I hear that shape note 
singing, I just love certain musical sounds. 
I’m just in love with them and I cannot 
imagine life without them. 


Spirit: /s this music more important to 
you than the rock music from your era? 

McDonald: I like the old, old masters. 
I like the blues. I like the Carter family. 
Oh my God! I like A. L. Lloyd who sang 
those great sea shanties. I loved Jimmie 
Rodgers, and when I went to Japan, I got 


his Singing Brakeman album. There’s a 
song with the singing brakeman, Jimmie 
Rodgers, playing with Louie Armstrong. 
The old music, the old field recordings, 
the old rhythm and blues. That’s the 
music I grew up with. Out of the 1960s 
music, I liked Revolver by the Beatles. 


Spirit: If we could just add that every- 
thing the Beatles did from Rubber Soul 
through Abbey Road was the finest music 
of our generation, I'd be in agreement. 

McDonald: Revolver is better than 
anything. There were a couple other 
things that were incredible to me: 
“Superstition” by Stevie Wonder. And 
Eat a Peach. Oh my God! 


Spirit: Yes. Eat a Peach by the Allman 
Brothers was one of the finest albums. They 
did “One Way Out” by Sonny Boy 
Williamson and “Trouble No More,” a 
blues song by Muddy Waters. Duane 
Allman was just amazing on those songs. 

McDonald: Oh my God, yes! Also, 
maybe “Satanic Majesties Request.” 


Spirit: J really loved the Stones “She’s 
Like a Rainbow” from that record. 

McDonald: Well, that shows you. 
Satanic Majesties Request by the Stones 
and Revolver by the Beatles are the two 
great psychedelic albums that still hold up. 


Spirit: What else did you like in the 
blues? 

McDonald: In the 1960s, I discovered 
the Folk Blues recordings on Chess 
Records. You had the Muddy Waters Folk 
Blues with Muddy’s house band with 
Little Walter. Oh my God, Muddy’s 
house band was just great. 


Spirit: Yeah, Muddy dreamed up the 
whole idea of the blues band with Little 
Walter on harmonica, Otis Spann on piano 
and Jimmy Rogers and Muddy on guitar. 
What other blues artists moved you? 

McDonald: Blind Willie Johnson. And 
Robert Johnson, the inventor of rock and 
roll. Muddy Waters. Little Walter. But 
back to Blind Willie Johnson... I was lis- 
tening to him just last night and oh my 
God — Blind Willie Johnson! 

And I love those early field recordings 
of the blues that Lomax did — some of 
the early blues. My favorite band in the 
world is the Joe “King” Oliver Jazz Band 
with Louis Armstrong on second trumpet 
(cornet). That’s the best band of all. 


BLUES FOR BLOOMFIELD 


Spirit: One of the great blues artists of 
the 1960s was Al Wilson who played blues 
harp and slide guitar for Canned Heat. 
He played guitar with Son House. John 
Lee Hooker said he was the finest harp 
player he’d ever worked with. 

McDonald: Oh, my God. He was 
absolutely one of the best. And I loved the 
original Canned Heat. Very few white kids 
managed to tap into the blues in a real way. 
and channel the blues the way the old mas- 
ters did. Michael Bloomfield did it and Al 
Wilson did it, and we lost both of them 
tragically. We lost them. -Without a doubt, 
they played unbelievable stuff. 


Spirit: Michael Bloomfield was the 
most exceptional blues guitarist of his 
generation. Bloomfield and Wilson both 
played the blues so beautifully. 

McDonald: And LIVED the blues! 


Spirit: Yeah, it was a tragic blues 
swan dive that ended both of their lives. 

McDonald: They suffered, both of 
them. 

Editor: In “Blues for Michael,” from 
Superstitious Blues, Joe°>McDonald sang 
for Michael Bloomfield: 

Now your chair is empty, 

Your guitar left untuned. 

And it hurts so bad now 

To not hear you play the blues. 

Hey, hey, Michael won’t you play 
some blues for me. 

To hear you play would be so heavenly 
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